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EDITORIAL 


THE NEW RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The words Robert Browning wrote years ago in his Andrea del Sarto 
“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


apply with special force to the American secondary school. Its strivings 
have always surpassed its results, great as the latter have been. 

American education generally is undergoing, in the words of Hollis 
Campbell, the new president of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“a great reappraisal.” Has too much been attempted? What are the suc- 
cesses? The failures? What course shall be charted for the future? The 
Journal in 1954-55 has chosen for its theme “The New Responsibility of 
the American Secondary School,” with a subtitle: “How well is it being 
accomplished ?’’ As the great debate proceeds, it seems appropriate to con- 
sider seriously the task confronting the secondary school of this age and 
the effectiveness with which it is being discharged. 

The following symposiums are being planned for the year: 

October, 1954: The New Secondary School Student 

November, 1954: Current Theory and Practice in Grouping Students 

December, 1954: The Gifted, or More Capable Learner, in Second- 

ary Schools 

January, 1955: The Changing American Family 

February, 1955: The Status and Future of Required Courses 

March, 1955: The Status and Role of Curriculum Assistants and 

Department Heads in Secondary Schools 

April, 1955: After School Surveys, What? 

May, 1955: The Social Studies in the Secondary Schools 


Through the symposiums, in editorials, and in special articles, the 
Journal proposes to assist with a clarification of the aims for which the 
secondary school should properly strive and to provide concrete facts con- 
cerning methods and accomplishments. In so doing, it is hoped that teach- 
ers and administrators in the schools will be better prepared to answer the 
pointed and urgent questions now emanating from so many directions 
both from within and from outside of the ranks of the profession. 

A year ago this last spring, attention was directed in a symposium to 
the challenge provided to the school by the new California community. 
This month three interesting articles focus upon the new secondary school 
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student. It is apparent that with an altered student body in a different com- 
munity context the whole complexion of secondary education changes. 

These changes, even though titled new did not begin yesterday for they 
have their roots in the past. Nor will they end tomorrow. A continuous 
adjustment has been taking place throughout the whole history of second- 
ary education. But the pace has so accelerated as to justify the use of the 
term new to describe the responsibility of secondary education today. 

Foremost, is the firmly established 20th century idea that secondary 
education is now a part of the “common school” education that is the right 
of and the requirement for all of the children of all of the people. This, we 
rightly maintain, is the minimum for survival and expansion of the demo- 
cratic way of life. It is a radical departure from the responsibility ex- 
pected of the secondary school during the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
Even with the more limited view in these earlier times of what the school 
should do for the students, the task of doing for all what it was previously 
to do for the selected few would pose gigantic problems. But the task has 
been further complicated by the number and variety of things now ex- 
pected of the school. This is the second major new responsibility—an en- 
larged task—facing those who teach youth in modern America. 

Even though an occasional critic claims, either openly or covertly, that 
the secondary school should retreat to a more selective student body and 
restrict its aims, there is little evidence to indicate that this is the temper 
of the great body of American citizens or of the members of the profes- 
sion. The die has been cast and there is no turning back. 

Thus, a third major responsibility emerges as the necessity for im- 
proved and inspired methods, better curricular content, and more careful 
appraisal of results. Here is the basic challenge to the profession today. 
Greater efficiency will be required, for accompanying the floodtide of en- 
rollment now moving into secondary schools are unprecedented financial 
and personnel problems. Standards for teaching in the secondary school of 
today and tomorrow must be raised rather than lowered if these respon- 
sibilities are to be met. And the greatly expanded financial support necessary 
will not be forthcoming, unless the results of educational efforts are satis- 
factory to the public. The abolition of the emergency credential in Cali- 
fornia as enacted by the last legislature is an encouraging recognition on the 
part of the public that they know the necessity for manning the schools with 
competent, well-trained persons. It is a step, but only a tiny one, in the right 
direction. 

A farsighted leadership that keeps steadily focussed upon the long-term 
objective will be required to ensure the advances necessary to meet the new 
responsibility of the secondary school that is now upon us. The Journal 
hopes to continue to focus upon the promising practices and the funda- 
mental issues and to provide teachers and administrators in the schools 
with a steady flow of vital and stimulating professional materials in the 
months ahead. 


R.N. B. 





Democracy, Prejudice, Comprehensiveness: 
How Comprehensive is Your High School? 


By FRANKLIN J. KELLER 





The proper relationship between general and special education is 
one of the most important, persistent problems in secondary education, 
and vocational education looms large in any discussion of it. For many 
years one of the creative spirits in American education has been Frank- 
lin J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New 
York City. In a recent country-wide survey searching for truly com- 
prehensive high schools in the United States, he visited seventy-seven 
schools. Harper and Brothers will publish the results of his investi- 
gation in January 1955. Journal readers this month are given a pre- 
view of part of the material to be included in this volume. It is appro- 
priate that this material should appear first in the California Journal, 
since it was last summer in California after his trek across the country 
that he completed the first draft of the volume. 

Many will remember Dr. Keller for his definitive volumes of sev- 
eral years ago on Vocational Education Throughout the World which 
he wrote with Viteles and Principles of Vocational Education. More 
recently he has attracted nation-wide attention with his The Double- 
Purpose High School: Closing the Gap Between Vocational and 
Academic Preparation. This volume and the one to be published in 
January have been written under the auspices of the Edgar Starr 
Barney Project (of which Dr. Keller is Technical Director) of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute, 36 Stuyvesant Street, New York 3. 





Most of the California school people and many of the citizens are aware 
of the battle that raged in San Francisco during 1953, “The Lowells vs. 
the Marinas.” Both parent factions were struggling to control the policy 
of the Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools. The con- 
troversy was important and significant because it hinged upon one of the 
most vital questions in current American education. Basically, it was an 
attempt to answer the question: How should a school system be organized 
so as to provide every child with full opportunity to develop his interests 
and capacities and at the same time preserve for the whole group the best 
elements of democracy ? 

Out of this basic question arise a multitude of issues. What is democ- 
racy? How can the schools make our children democratic? Does the so- 
called “comprehensive” high school do this job? What is a “comprehen- 
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sive” or “cosmopolitan” high school? What about the people’s desire that 
their children go to college and get an intellectual education, and the con- 
viction that shop work, hand work, hard work is for the other fellow’s child? 

Some of these issues have arisen out of modern developments in our 
ever-changing civilization. Some of them have come down through the 
ages as fundamental principles of education. Still others are the kinds of 
things that people talk about but seldom face boldly in print or in public. 
All of these issues arose in the Lowells vs. Marinas battle, and all of them 
are arising in school systems throughout the country. 

“We learn to do by doing.” Is “doing” to be purposeful, socially 
gainful, and personally beneficial? Oris it to be “doing for activity’s sake’ ? 
Unquestionably, ‘activity’ is a much more prominent feature in all high 
schools than it used to be. Everybody talks activity and, to a considerable 
extent, the youngsters are active. The question is, are they creatively 
active? Are they doing things that they want to do? Are they doing the 
kinds of things that they will have to do in adult life? Are their activities 
purposeful, usefully purposeful, or are they only motions for motion’s'sake ? 
Are they motions that result in more finely co-ordinated muscles, in more 
skillful making of useful and beautiful things, motions that are directed 
toward the betterment of people other than *he mover, and do they, make 
the mover himself a better person? Is it the kind of activity that Froebel 
talked about, based on native interests and the tendency to action, “‘self- 
activity,” and culminating in the expression or use of the ideas or knowl- 
edge acquired in the process of the activity? Is the primary aim of activity 
acquisition of knowledge, or is it growth and development in which knowl- 
edge functions merely as a means to an end? Or is it “activity” only in the 
reading and pronouncing of words, in the manipulation of books, in the 
discussion of abstract ideas? Most thoughtful educators will concede that 
the kindergarten is pedagogically the soundest phase of our whole educa- 
tional program. Why do the succeeding phases progressively lapse into the 
formal, the academic, and the lifeless ? 

Conceding that education for.an occupation must be given at some time 
in the life of the pupil, should it be postponed until just before the pupil 
enters that occupation, or should it begin just as soon as any interest in life 
activity becomes discernible in the child? It is exceedingly difficult to put 
this question into words that will not be interpreted differently by every- 
one who reads them. However, the question grows out of the frequently 
heard statement, made in all honesty and earnestness, that it is most danger- 
ous for the child to be compelled to choose a vocation before he is old enough 
to know what vocations are like and what he really wants to do. The state- 
ment itself is dangerous on two counts. First, that it ignores the psychology 
of interest. Nothing, absolutely nothing, is learned without interest. There- 
fore, any interest that manifests itself must be fostered and fed and devel- 
oped whenever it appears. It may wane, it may die, it may be replaced by 
other interests, and usually is, but while it is rampant it provides the teacher 
with an opportunity to help the individual to learn. So it can never be 
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ignored. The second count is that all the general education values that 
come out of the learning of an occupation (responsibility, persistence, re- 
liability, the qualities that the employer always says he wants in an em- 
ployee) are so necessary for the youngster that they can be taught, really 
taught, only through activities in which he is interested. They are, in 
truth, the only traits that are transferable to other occupations and to life 
in general. Skills are “transferable” only in so far as they are the same 
skills applied to different material or in a different environment. In Shake- 
speare’s time people died at the age of 23, on the average, and the work of 
the world was done. Now, many people say that training for an occupation 
should be postponed until the 20’s. Are we not going to let young people 
begin to live until the age when they used to die? 

Do we not remember when Charles W. Eliot, then President of Har- 
vard, emphasized the career motive in education? Recently Ordway Tead, 
for many years Chairman of the Board of Higher Education in New York 
City, and Mrs. Millicent C. McIntosh, President of Barnard College, noted 
the importance of vocational aims in college education and the inevitable 
necessity of preparing young people for careers. The career motive is a 
real factor in education. , 

W hat are we going to do about the strong prejudice against vocational 
education? About the low opinion of manual labor? About the strong 
preference for white-collar jobs? One might just as well say, What are 
we going to do about human nature? Despite the fact that we see very little 
about it in print, this prejudice is probably the strongest factor in prevent- 
ing a reconciliation of vocational education with general education. While, 
generally speaking, principals of comprehensive high schools are prone to 
say that all the pupils get along very well together, that the boys in the shops 
mix well with the college preparatory students, that their schools are per- 
fect democracies, and so on and so on, the principals who are more know- 
ing and more frank and the perceptive teachers in the shops will tell you 
regretfully that these shops are too often the repositories for the dull and 
the troublesome youngsters from academic classes, that the number of pupils 
in shops is ever so much smaller than it would be if every youngster who 
wanted and could benefit from shop were placed there, and that many pupils 
and parents shy away from shop contact that they believe to be contaminat- 
ing. Now, these are facts, hard, realistic, but nevertheless, facts. We can 
accept them and say that this is the way people are constituted, this is just 
human nature. Or we can say, there is a better side to human nature, there 
is a harder fact than prejudice, there is the necessity for people to live 
together co-operatively and helpfully, a necessity to get all the work of 
the world done by people who are able to do it, people who are just as good 
as you and I. What can we do about this in the schools? 

What can we do to promote, and to get recognition for, dynamic lead- 
ership in the doing phases of education, particularly in vocational educa- 
tion? Invariably, successful comprehensive high schools are those with a 
strong, intelligent, aggressive leadership in the vocational division. They 
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are most successful when the principals themselves have had intensive voca- 
tional experience (these instances are rare indeed), or, for some reason or 
other, have deep sympathy with and understanding for vocational educa- 
tion. In such schools the pupil’s individual program is arranged around his 
major interest. If this major interest is in the shop, then the shop comes 
first and the other subjects are clustered around it. In such schools the 
director of vocational education is virtually an assistant principal, some- 
times he even has the title. In a few schools that are called comprehensive, 
the person in charge of vocational education is actually principal of his own 
vocational school, although it stands on the same campus as the academic 
school. The vocational principal and the academic principal must and do 
co-operate, but neither is the other’s boss. These can be and usually are 
very happy situations. 

What can we do with the academic teacher who has never spent an hour 
of his life on an outside nonschool job, and along with a goodly number of 
his fellow citizens looks down scornfully upon all manual work? When- 
ever a principal says, “All my academic teachers thoroughly understand 
the importance of vocational work and are highly sympathetic to it,” it is 
likely that he is deceiving himself. The complaint of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and other administrators, who are alive to what is going on in their 
schools and are frank in ta!king about it, testifies to the fact that the aca- 
demic teacher, generally speaking, is an important obstacle in the way of 
providing good vocational education for all those boys and girls who are 
interested in it and need it. The situation deserves a great deal of careful 
examination. The prejudice among teachers must arise from ignorance, 
lack of vocational experience, or vested interest, or from a combination of 
all three. Teachers teach only what they know, and too often they know 
precious little about the important things in life. And all this is said in 
thoroughgoing, hearty, and enthusiastic recognition of that small number 
of highly dynamic, highly intelligent, and highly perceptive groups of aca- 
demic teachers who do everything in their power to further sound vocational 
education. They do it because they recognize the tremendous importance 
of vocational education for the spread of and intensive approach to the 
academic subjects which they themselves are teaching. 

How are we to reduce the waste in high school education? This is a 
ticklish question, for it involves those people who are condoning the waste, 
or do not even think it exists. How much waste is there in study periods ? 
How much waste is there in a short school day? How much waste is there 
in homeroom periods during which pupils sit around gossiping and teach- 
ers take attendance? How much waste is there in playing with words when 
the time might be used in performing useful acts and creating worthwhile 
things? How much waste is there in building expensive stadia for a handful 
of pupils to show off while the same amount of money might be put into the 
provision of healthful sports in which all the pupils might participate? 
These questions can be most disturbing to a lot of people but the answers 
are likely to be even more disturbing to the people of tomorrow. 
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To what extent are school systems trying to find out how effective their 
high schools are? And when they, through one agency or another, do find 
out how ineffective they are, what do they do to improve their schools? We 
certainly do not have enough evaluation of vocational education in the 
schools. In recent years the academic administrators have been nodding in 
friendly fashion to the vocational educators, and have been talking about 
the value of work experience, of activity, of shop work, and the like, but 
the most casual examination shows that all this is more talk than accom- 
plishment. This present study is an attempt to evaluate the facts and to 
make suggestions for improvement. If the academic educators are truly 
as concerned as they purport to be regarding the value of vocational edu- 
cation, they should be giving much more time and energy to its evaluation. 
How many programs are planned and how many discussions take place in 
a meeting of the American Association of School Administrators? In the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals? In the American 
Educational Research Association? In the American Personnel Associa- 
tion? If the American Vocational Association did not exist, if its 35,000 
members were not continually pounding away at the importance of voca- 
tional preparation, what would happen to vocational education ? 

What proportion of high school graduates (and of high school drop- 
outs) later become employers? How can we get these employers and organ- 
ized employees (union) to support and to help improve the education of 
those whom they are going to employ? It has been a general rule, and 
certainly an understanding, that wherever vocational education is organ- 
ized there should be an advisory board of employers and employees to 
counsel the local Board of Education on the conduct of this work. Espe- 
cially in the Middle West and South the failure of communities to organize 
such boards marks a striking failure to make a bid for sympathy, approval, 
and support. In the East and Far West there is, generally speaking, excel- 
lent co-operation. The common excuse for failure is that the local Board of 
Education is ‘afraid of domination by the employers and the unions.”” Such 
fear and timidity are altogether unwarranted. In those areas where the 
administrative officials have invited business and industrial representatives 
to share responsibility for the schools, the schools are stronger, more effi- 
cient, more successful generally, than those in the areas where they go along 
on their own. The secondary schools should no more attempt to operate 
without the support and co-operation of businessmen and unions than they 
should attempt to teach the youngsters of the community without the 
support and co-operation of organized associations of their parents. Inci- 
dentally, how can the vocational division of any state department of educa- 
tion approve a vocational program where there is no advisory board? 

How is guidance in the high schools to become something real, some- 
thing dynamic, something truly functional? However full and complete 
the offerings of any high school may be, they do not serve the pupils in 
that school unless there is a working guidance program that guarantees each 
individual the opportunity of getting that part of the program which he 
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wants and needs. Unquestionably, during the last twenty-five years there 
has been a marked upsurge of guidance activities. No high school con- 
siders itself effective without some kind of guidance program. However, 
it often happens that the form is there but little of the spirit. Or, putting 
it another way, the tools are available but there is neither the time nor the 
energy nor the humanity at hand to use these tools to help the individual 
human beings in the organization. In the first place, it is a rare school that 
provides each pupil with a close and intimate friend for the three or four 
years of his life in the school. Some schools purport to provide such a friend, 
but when this friend has 200 or 300 intimates on his hands all the time, his 
friendliness is spread out pretty thin. Give him thirty and he can do a 
job. 

In the second place, there is little understanding of the number of kinds 
of intelligences there can be. At worst, the I.Q. is the only measure. At 
best, the classification scheme is raised to four or five different talents, and 
that is all. Actually, in the average high school, there are as many intelli- 
gences as there are pupils. Really more, because some pupils have all kinds 
of intelligences. Both the counseling staff and the program makers must 
know about these intelligences and what kind of food they need for their 
growth and life. 

In the third place, the guidance program must give special attention to 
the 50 percent (national average) who drop out on the way toward gradua- 
tion. Who and what is the dropout? What happens to him? By dropping 
out does he come into his own in society or is he thrown on the waste-heap ? 

In the fourth place, so far as vocational adjustment is concerned, the 
guidance department also often feels that it is doing its full duty if, in 
courses in occupations, it tells the pupils, or gets them to read about, or 
takes them to observe the occupations which they may enter later in life. 
All this has some value. But as a means of conveying vital information, 
telling and reading and even observation are pale shadows of the real 
thing—experience. However, this raises another point. 

Are our high school administrators and teachers becoming humanistic 
realists? During the 16th and 17th centuries the object of the human- 
istic realist was to attain to a knowledge of human motives, of human 
life and institutions, of life in contact with nature. However, to him, 
the realities of nature were completely mastered, the realities of insti- 
tutional life were more truly appreciated by the Greeks and Romans than 
by their contemporaries or by any other intervening generation. Conse- 
quently, the fullest expression of the opportunities, duties, and interests of 
life was to be found in the classics. For instance, there was no better guide 
to be found to agriculture than in Virgil or Columella; to architecture than 
in Vitruvius; to geography than in Mela or Solinus; to medicine than in 
Celsus ; and so on. Even though many of the books used in high school 
have been written in recent days, even though the information is up-to-date, 
no words, no books, no talk, can take the, place of experience. No high 
school can be an activity school unless the pupils are truly active, active in 
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the very things that they are supposed to learn and in which they are deeply 
interested. 

The sense realists, who followed the humanistic realists, understood 
this. For the most part, their realism was a kind of formal affair, but it 
did have to do with things. Present-day education must have to do with 
real things as well as with things of the spirit—with ideas, emotions—with 
all of life. 

How can we get the high schools to understand what vocational edu- 
cation really is, what industrial arts really is, what work experience really 
is, what co-operative education really is? This is no mere quibble about 
words or, putting it another way, it might be said to be a grand quibble 
about words. When a principal, or even a director of vocational education, 
says that a boy can learn just as much from two hours a day in a shop as 
he can from three hours, and then justifies this statement by arguing that 
when he is on a two-hour shop program it will be easier to program the 
boy in academic subjects, is the administrator talking about vocational edu- 
cation or about making his own job easier? When the principal says that 
one third of his pupils are taking vocational work, that he has a vocational 
school, indeed, a comprehensive high school, and you find that this voca- 
tional work is one hour a day, one year out of three, in a general industrial 
arts shop, is the principal fooling himself, or the pupil, or the listener? 
When, further, you find out that the pupils in that industrial arts shop are 
the discards from the academic program, what then? Industrial arts is an 
exceedingly important part of our educational program. Whether it is 


called general education or a phase of the entire vocational program, or 
whether both vocational education and industrial arts are called part of 
Education, with a large E, is immaterial, as long as we all know what we 
are talking about. However, if the school presents the pupil with a course 
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that is intended to give him a “slight,” ‘‘preliminary,” “advance,” “prepara- 
tory” idea of what it means to plane a piece of wood or cut a piece of metal, 
and lets him think that he is learning to be a skilled mechanic, well, that is 
just gross deception. It isn’t playing fair with the youngster or his parents 
or society. It is being a seventeenth-century sense realist instead of a twen- 
tieth-century educator. 

What is a comprehensive high school and what kind of a job can it do? 
The fact is that when a principal, or a superintendent, or the Board of 
Education, or the local newspaper, calls a school “comprehensive,” then 
comprehensive means whatever kind of school that community happens to 
have. The schools which the San Francisco Board of Education calls com- 
prehensive are the standard organizations found all over the United States 
teaching the usual academic subjects along with some industrial arts and 
homemaking and commercial work. When the principal of the Arsenal 
Technical School in Indianapolis calls his school comprehensive, he means 
that his school does for every pupil everything a school can possibly do. 
Some communities call their wholly academic high schools comprehensive. 
One principal says that his school is comprehensive for the particular com- 
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munity in which it is located. It is certain that both Alice and Humpty- 
Dumpty went to comprehensive high schools where they learned to make 
words mean what they wanted them to mean. 

However, the dictionary says that comprehensive means “including 
much ; comprising many things ; having a wide scope ; inclusive, as compre- 
hensive definitions, ideas.” The many things your school comprises, the 
wideness of its scope, its inclusiveness in terms of your community’s re- 
sources, will answer the question : How comprehensive is your high school ? 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


WILLIAM McGOWAN APPOINTED EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
SECONDARY ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION 


The California Association of Secondary School Administrators begins this year with 
a fuli-time executive secretary. Embarking upon an expanded program of professional lead- 
ership which involves increasea activities and responsibilities, the governing board of the 
Association creates a full-time position of executive secretary. 

William N. McGowan, formerly consultant in secondary education for the State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been appointed to fill the position. Mr. McGowan served the Asso- 
ciation last year in a part-time capacity. He has had wide experience as teacher and admin- 
istrator in the city and county school systems of California and in the State Department of 
Education. 

In announcing the position and its first occupant, Leslie Hedge, President of the Asso- 
ciation stated: “We are indeed fortunate to be able to obtain the services of Mr. McGowan 
for this strategic position in our Association. We feel that this represents a significant mile- 
stone in the development of secondary education in California.” 

Mr. McGowan will have his office at the new headquarters of the Association: 2200 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California. 





Teaching With a Tape Recorder 


By TED GALLACHER and RAY C. STEVENS 





An appropriate subtitle for this article would be: how to group 
pupils in the classroom. Here ts a clear, direct description of a creative 
solution to one of the most difficult problems facing the classroom 
teacher in the secondary school today. Ted Gallacher is a teacher in 
basic subjects at Stockton High School. Previously he taught at 
Merced Union High School. He is a graduate of the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he is now working toward the degree of 
Ed.D. RayC. Stevens, who collaborated with Gallacher in this project, 
ts Vice-Principal, Stockton High School. He had experience as an 
elementary school teacher and as an administrator in South Dakota 
before coming to California. He received the degree of M.Ed. from 
the College of the Pacific in June 1954. 





The tape recorder has a number of uses in the everyday classroom, 
many of which are quite familiar to the average teacher. The length of 
tape lessons and demonstrations, the ease of editing and the reusability 
of the tapes present many advantages to the modern educator. 

The writers of this article became interested in the use of the tape 
recorder as a teaching aid in the basic classroom where the students are 
not grouped by ability and the average class is generally in excess of thirty- 
five students. In classes like this, where the general ability ranged from 
1.Q.’s of 75 to 150, and achievement scores covered the spread of fourth 
grade to an interpolated eleventh grade on eighth grade achievement tests, 
it becomes readily apparent that the usual tape procedures would have a very 
limited use as a general teaching instrument. In these classes, it becomes 
necessary to group students by achievement levels (particularly in the lan- 
guage arts and arithmetic areas) and to move each student forward in his 
own group. 

A tape-recorded lesson keyed to the average level of ability in the lan- 
guage arts presents several problems to the teacher. As an attention-holding 
device in a room of thirty-five students, the tape leaves something to be 
desired at its best. The advanced students are inclined to find the material 
simple to understand and possibly boring. The lower ability students find 
the material difficult and if it is beyond their comprehension they will also 
be bored. Bored students can be kept quiet and will give the appearance of 
listening, but in most cases little educational value for the upper and lower 
groups is obtained from a lesson of this sort. 

In order to combat this problem and to reach each group of students 
at its level, it was decided to use earphones in conjunction with the tape. 
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It was felt that the earphones might solve the problem of grouping within 
the classroom and hold the students’ attention and prevent daydreaming. 
At the same time the teacher could conduct a normal class lesson with other 
groups while one group of students was working at the. recorder. 

The first step was to have the radio class at the high school construct 
a plug-in box equipped for six pairs of earphones. This proved quite sim- 
ple, and by the use of a small resistor the box was built to operate from the 
external speaker outlet on the tape recorder. The six earphones cost $15.00 
and the materials for the attachment came to $5.00, which brought the total 
cash outlay to $20.00. 

The next step was to attack a specific problem by this method and test 
the workability of the idea. Using several eighth-grade arithmetic classes 
where times-tables presented a problem among five or six students from 
each class, a tape lesson was designed for these students. 

The problem was approached from several angles. The students were 
first required to make flash cards for individual study and were encouraged 
to study them both in class and at home. They next took flash cards and 
written tests on the times-tables and finally took a slow and later a fast oral 
test on the tape recorder. It was found that after the student took the fast 
test on the tape every day and went over his answers to see where he had 
made mistakes he gradually improved until he could pass the fast oral test 
100 percent. 

All students in the classes where the tape was used are now proficient 
in their tables and show every sign of retaining them. The oral testing was 
conducted daily by tape with no class interruption and the teacher was left 
free to conduct the rest of the class in the day’s lesson. It should be pointed 
out that the tape was used in conjunction with several other methods of 
study and did the difficult job of “overlearning” which is so necessary to 
the retention of rote-learned materials. It is interesting to note that no 
student, even those with I.Q.’s in the 70’s, was too low in ability to learn 
the tables. 

After the success of the machine-earphone combination in the arith- 
metic classes was noted, several applications in the language arts area were 
considered and the spelling program came under consideration. Here again 
groups of students in large heterogeneous classes were having considerable 
difficulty and lack of time prevented the teacher from giving these students 
the individual attention they required. Tapes and printed materials were 
constructed around each lesson in the California State Speller for the eighth 
grade. The tapes and the printed material were identical and the students 
read the material while listening to the tape. Each word in the lesson was 
pronounced and syllabilized. One or more definitions were given for each 
word and at least two sentences were constructed around the word. Syn- 
onyms of each word were also used in sentences. Using prepared lesson 
sheets the student copied each word five times before the tape moved on 
to the next word. After the tape lesson was finished, the students took the 
printed pages home for further study and sheets were attached for copy- 
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ing the word additional times. A blank trial test was also attached. Using 
this method, the students in the classes used in the experiment improved 
their spelling until all were getting 100 percent or at the most one or two 
wrong in each lesson of twenty-two words. Prior to this, these students had 
been unable to get more than ten or twelve correct. 

Again it should be noted that the tape was used only as an adjunct to 
several types of study. The earphones enabled the teacher to carry on other 
class work while those students in need of individual work were receiving 
it. The tape in this instance pronounced each word slowly and clearly sev- 
eral times while the students read it on paper. At the same time each syllable 
was pronounced and separated from the word for more clarification. Each 
taped spelling lesson was planned for one half hour, which gave the teacher 
valuable time to work with the students who were experiencing no diffi- 
culty with spelling. All students worked in the eighth-grade speller and 
were at eighth-grade placement regardless of ability or achievément. 

Inasmuch as learning does not take place in a vacuum it is necessary to 
carry a reading program along with the spelling effort to insure a good 
retention of the words learned. At this time, tapes are being prepared and 
used where short stories of varied difficulty are read on tapes. The printed 
stories are then given to the students to read along with the tape so they 
will have the oral sound as well as the printed word to give them a better 
understanding. Questions built around the reading are put on the tape so 
that comprehension can be tested as the lesson progresses. 

The successes that have been attained with this very limited beginning 
have led to considerable teacher interest in Stockton and plans are being 
formulated to try this method in several other areas. It is felt that among 
others the superior student would benefit from tape lessons designed for 
his own particular needs. Oral readings, speech, advanced arithmetic, music 
news programs, science, historical broadcasts and all types of radio pro- 
grams could be used to an advantage with various groups within the class- 
room. ‘Other plans are now being considered for slide, film, and opaque 
projectors to be used with the tape and earphones as narrator and explainer. 
For example: (1) strip films on basic mathematics could be put to good 
use with this method; (2) prepared tapes for students who finish work 
early could be used as an educational reward in the classroom. 

The problem of allocating the tape recorder has been solved through 
teacher co-operation at Stockton High School. In mathematics two classes 
share the same machine in the same hour with one class using it at the be- 
ginning of the period and the other using it at the end of the period. Both 
classes use the same tape. Spelling tapes require only one-half hour a week 
per class and the teachers plan in advance when they want the machine. 

This method of teaching is not to be regarded as a cure-all, but rather 

-as an aid to solving some rather difficult classroom problems. The method 
does encourage students to study. It does give them individual attention. 
We have been quite surprised by the success attained and many teachers 
have voluntarily begun to use the system with satisfactory results. 





Next Steps in Evaluating 
California Secondary Schools 


By JOE SMITH 





This ts a progress report of the significant work that is being car- 
ried on under the general auspices of the Committee on the Evaluation 
of the Total Secondary School Program of the Secondary Administra- 
tors Association. The chairman of the committee is Donavan Cart- 
wright. An earlier article in the Journal, March 1954, presented the 
history of the project. This statement is based upon the analysts of the 
problem which Joe Smith, a member of the committee, presented to the 
April 1954 meeting of the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators in San Francisco. Before coming to California Dr. 
Smith was a teacher and administrator in the public schools of Oregon. 
He is Associate Professor of Education, San Francisco State College, 
and received the degree of Ed.D. from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1950. 





It seems a little breathtaking to give consideration to our next steps 
in self-appraisal, when we have hardly caught our breath from getting out 
of the playpen and standing upright, as we hold onto the edge. We got out 
of the playpen when we devised the appraisal instrument. We stood up- 
right and grabbed onto the edge when we launched a system for using that 
instrument. Now—we can either go ahead and take the next steps, or 
we can sit down on the rug to cry! 

Before I describe those next steps, let us locate the chair toward which 
we want to toddle; and let us consider the readiness of our legs. The chair 
is the releasing and putting to work in California’s secondary schools the 
dynamic which has consistently been built into your self-appraisal system. 
This dynamic is the creative co-operation of groups or people. The appraisal 
instrument is designed to provide the data for establishing goals; the ap- 
praisal system is designed to establish ways of working, ways which will 
leave the schools psychologically free to go ahead and work toward the 
goals. The goal for our next steps is the use of the instrument in a large 
number of high schools and junior high schools in California, to state it 
prosaically. 

I have referred to your appraisal system. It consists of two parts, and 
these are the legs we have to use. One part is the so-called instrument. The 
other is a way of working. The committee has invested large blocks of 
time and energy on the production of the instrument ; but this has not been 
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done without relation to how the instrument is to be used . . . and by 
whom . . . and under what circumstances. In the deliberations of the 
committee, much thought has been given to the idea of self-appraisal. 
Heated debate has gone before the adoption of each step in the instructions 
for use of the instrument. Much careful argument has preceded the deci- 
sions to have the principals do certain things, while the staffs and students 
do others. All this has been in behalf of an effort to produce not just an 
appraisal instrument, but an appraisal system. 

The decisions to include or not to include items, to have a datum col- 
lected by the principal instead of by the faculty, have always been made on 
the basis of a fundamental consideration: Will this encourage creative 
activity within the school? The dynamic, the potential for creative group 
activity, has been built in by consistently deciding in favor of the encourage- 
ment of creative activity, and—regardless of how attractive they have 
been—consistently discarding items and methods which would impose 
standards, or tests of goodness. 

The system has three parts, roughly: (1) preparing for the appraisal, 
(2) collecting the data, and (3) analyzing and reporting. 

We already have some evidence that preparing for the appraisal requires 
that people get together, that they iron out the problems surrounding status, 
that they commit themselves mutually to values, and that they learn to make 
the sorts of compromises which lead to useful and productive procedures. 
All of this precedes the application of the instrument for appraisal pur- 
poses. We have evidence, also, that collecting the data is not all simple 
spade work. It is a learning experience for administration and staff alike. 
Some principals now know, really, what their school-leaver rates are; and 
they can present usable, accurate data on college entrance rates. Some 
faculty groups now know what studies have been made locally, and the uses 
to which they have been put; and they know what content is required by 
law, and where that content is placed in the curriculum. What faculty and 
administration alike have developed, in these instances, is an awareness of 
the total school program. Finally, there comes the excitement and stimula- 
tion of organizing and analyzing the data, and reporting the findings. At 
this point many decisions must be made concerning to whom the report will 
be made, by whom it will be made, and in what form it will be made. Such 
decisions are formed around locating problem areas and then specific prob- 
lems where solutions need to be found, where school people need to be 
creative. 

So, with these legs we hope to get across the rug to this chair : the gen- 
eration of large pockets of creative curriculum activity in the atmosphere 
of secondary education—upsetting the balance of energy sufficiently to 
cause teachers, and principals, and lay groups to seek a new balance through 
revision and development, without coercion. 

Well, so much for the chair we are heading for, and the readiness of 
the legs. Now, what about the steps which must be taken? I cannot state 
them in order, or even anticipate all of them, for who can predict that a 
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baby will walk directly to his goal? At any rate, one step is going to be the 
creation of some system for collecting and analyzing for general dissemina- 
tion the valuable masses of data and reported good practice which will 
accumulate. 

Any given appraisal report will, of course, have its major usefulness 
as a way for the school which has appraised itself to measure, roughly, the 
distances among its aspirations, its needs, and its status: as a help to that 
school in seeing more clearly those points where work is needed. As more 
and more schools begin to use the system, though, a valuable by-product 
in.the form of generalizations about trends, issues, and proved good prac- 
tice will be generated. Getting these generalizations back to the principals 
in the field will require time, trained analysis, and reportorial skill—all in 
a framework which allows for continuity of effort. 

The committee is only now turning its attention to this step, mostly 
because it is still breathing hard from the exertions of actually producing 
an instrument and launching a way of working. I would like, at this time, 
to suggest a solution to the problem, for the committee’s consideration. I 
offer the suggestion at this time both to illustrate a method and to indicate 
a strong personal interest : I will undertake, along with two or three of my 
colleagues, to collect the reports, analyze the contents for trends and prac- 
tices, and report to the field periodically through the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. This would give continuity of effort, through insti- 
tutional association ; would provide for the enthusiastically donated time of 
trained analyzers ; and—using the Journal for reporting—would make the 
materials available to all the members of CASSA. 

Another of the steps which the committee will have to take is the de- 
velopment of a scheme for the periodic overhaul of the appraisal system 

. especially the various sections of the instrument. It has already been 
shown, for instance, that the section on guidance and the form for student 
use are in need of revision . . . the first because of some content difficul- 
ties, the other because of language difficulties. We now need a way to gear 
guidance workers and student leaders into helping with the revisions. Other 
revisions will be needed as the system is more widely used, and we will have 
to develop some organized, systematic way for continually involving with 
the committee, acting for CASSA, all manner of concerned professional 
and lay groups in the business of refining the wording and deciding upon 
the items to be included, and rejected. 

A part of this step, of course, is to encourage toward the sel f-appraisal 
approach the many groups which have an interest, and some stake, in the 
sorts of information which the instrument seeks to collect, and in the sorts 
of processes which the system seeks to generate. For instance, the School 
Administrators are, by and large, responsible in the first place for approv- 
ing the use of the system locally, and responsible in the final analysis for 
approving the decisions to use the results. The School Business Officials 
will be called upon, in many instances, for the collecting and reporting of 
pertinent financial data. The information and skill represented in their 
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group ought to be utilized in refining the instrument. The School Super- 
visors and the Secondary School Curriculum Co-ordinators are vitally 
concerned with the activities necessary to completing the section on cur- 
riculum. These groups, and others who are involved either with collecting 
data or acting because it has been collected, ought to be systematically 
involved in what we are doing. And it is imperative that they be involved 
at the planning stage and the decision-making stage, where values are 
created and balanced. Such involvement is vital to success, eventually, in 
the arena of action—where these groups then are necessarily involved. 

My guess is that your committee will consider establishing a subcom- 
mittee on revisions, with the power to appoint representatives from other 
groups and agencies to short-term, specific-task membership. 

Still another step that will have to be taken is that of formulating ways 
whereby the responsibility for reproducing and distributing the instrument 
can be assumed as an associational function by CASSA. To this time, the 
operation has been experimental, and we have dealt in dozens of copies, 
and isolated schools. To this time, then, it has been possible for the com- 
mittee chairman to serve as headquarters, clearinghouse, and furnisher of 
instruments and reports. From now on, though, we will have to talk in 
terms of hundreds of copies, and scores of schools. It is time for the asso- 
ciation to be the reproducer and distributor of the instrument and the ar- 
ranger with the schools for its use. Some system of furnishing instruments 
at cost, or cost-plus-a-fraction, can undoubtedly be worked out. At the 
same time, the office of the executive secretary probably ought to schedule 
schools for use of the system; and the schools ought to handle the repro- 
duction of reports. What I am talking about, really, is getting the asso- 
ciation’s official weight behind the schools who elect to use the system while, 
at the same time, freeing your committee chairman to handle continuing, 
important committee business. Not too much thought has been given to this 
next step, but I am sure that an organization as resourceful as CASSA will 
sense its importance and will find a way to make it possible—with a little 
yowling from the baby! 

These three steps—organizing data, revising the instrument, and pro- 
viding associational support—are obvious and pedestrian. But they are 
important, and they do move us a little farther from the playpen, and a 
little closer to the chair. Now, let us consider for a little two exciting steps, 
steps which are almost across the rug and at the chair. 

The first one is concerned with gearing together the work of CASSA’s 
curriculum committee and CASSA’s appraisal committee. Self-appraisal 
will undoubtedly unlock numerous doorways to exciting sorts of curriculum 
development in California’s secondary schools. Opportunities for involving 
school faculties, college staffs, regional curriculum groups and the like in 
both major and minor studies will be staggering. It is, therefore, important 
that the appraisal committee and the curriculum committee do some mutual 
operational planning. There are certain risks involved in not doing that 
planning, and not the least of them will be a disposition on the part of one 
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group or the other to fail to consider the scope and importance of the work 
of the other. These two groups have met together, once ; but the framework 
was not conducive to the sorts of planning to which I refer. I would sug- 
gest, at this time, a series of intercommittee meetings in two stages: (1) a 
full-scale review of purposes and functions, and (2) a delineation of struc- 
ture and relationships. 

The second almost-there step grows out of the original charge to the 
committee, which was appointed as a committee on accreditation. The 
committee has become in fact, though not in name, a committee on self- 
appraisal ; but it still has the accreditation charge. That it has elected to 
work towards this charge through self-examination, rather than through 
coercion, has become eminently clear to you by now. 

The hope is that some system of accreditation based on curricular organ- 
izations which genuinely serve the needs of youth and. society can be devel- 
oped ; that a system which fosters and encourages differences among schools 
can grow. Our belief is that unilateral accreditation, based on the coercion 
of conformance to university entrance requirements, is unsound. As the 
problems of daily community life become more complex, and as the demands 
made upon the high school through increased unselected enrollment become 
more pressing, any unilateral system of accreditation will only serve to 
shackle secondary education, making it extremely difficult to change so as 
to serve the society which supports the schools. California’s high schools 
have the obligation to serve all of the children of all of the people—and 
the intent of the appraisal system is to make it possible to fulfill that obli- 
gation. 

No one expects, or is advocating, a revolution. But we can be hopeful 
about evolution, at the local level, the data we have so sorely needed. These 
data concern our product, these data describe our processes, and these data 
relate both the product and the processes to the community. We have a way, 
in short, to describe for ourselves, in each school, the discrepancies among 
aspirations, needs, and performance. 

The committee has examined several systems of accreditation. All of 
them are based on the imposition of a set of minimum standards on all, 
and a demand for conformance. It is our hope, and our belief, that as the 
high schools of California begin to examine themselves, and begin to act 
creatively as the result of that examination, that a pattern for accreditation 
based upon a school’s success at meeting the needs in its community can be 
pieced together. Piecing this pattern together is no short-term proposition, 
it is an extremely long-term job. It is an exciting prospect, and all of us 
interested in secondary education have a tremendous stake in working it out. 

Well, I have tried to sketch for you a map of baby’s ambulatory plans. 
If it seems that his course will be erratic, that is only because that is the way 
babies are! You know, at least, that we are currently on the edge of the 
playpen, and you know which chair we want to reach. We hope that you 
will take our hand and help us to walk! 





Humanities and Creative Arts in California 
Junior College General Education 
By DOROTHEA FRY and H. WOODROW OHLSEN 





This is the second in a series of articles describing significant de- 
velopments in general education in the junior colleges of the State. 
These two fields of humanities and creative arts strangely enough have 
traditionally been accorded meager recognition in the basic require- 
ments for graduation in so-called liberal arts colleges and universities. 
The genuine progress being made by the junior colleges in these fields, 
which have not always been considered their main province, 1s 
testimony once again to the enlightened leadership of junior college 
educators. Dorothea Fry was Chairman from 1946 to 1954 of the 
Division of Humanities, John Muir College, Pasadena, and a member 
of the committee which undertook the study of general education in 
California junior colleges under the direction of B. Lamar Johnson. 
She reveived the degree of M.A. from Northwestern University in 
1924. H. Woodrow Ohlsen is an instructor in Composition and Mas- 
terpieces of Literature, Pasadena City College. He was a teaching 
fellow at the University of Michigan and UCLA and recently spent a 
year as a Fulbright exchange teacher in England. He received the 
degree of M.A. from the University of Michigan in 1942. 





Late in 1953, the General Education Committee of the California Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges recommended that a check be made of recent 
developments in major fields of general education. This paper purposes to 
report on one field, that of humanities and the creative arts, as defined in 
the following paragraph from General Education in Action: 

Down through the ages man has sought aesthetic experiences in 
some form or other, and has reached for more complete self-expression 
of artistic impulses to enrich his daily existence. The use of words in 
speaking and writing provides one avenue for such experience; the 
visual arts and music, others. In this chapter, the creative arts encom- 
passes the visual and manual arts, music, drama, and the dance. The 
term humanities has been used to include literature, philosophy, and 
cultural history.’ 


By means of the ubiquitous questionnaire, all of California’s junior 
colleges were asked to furnish information in regard to present programs, 


1B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in Action (Washington, D.C., American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1952), p. 174. 
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projects for the future now under way, problems encountered, and out- 
standing contributions to general education of students in each college, to- 
gether with any available data on enrollments and trends in student inter- 
est and achievement. Just seventeen colleges responded promptly and in 
detail ; hence this report must be of a sampling rather than a survey. Par- 
ticipating colleges range from one of the smallest to several of the largest, 
from those in metropolitan centers to those somewhat removed from cities, 
from the northern and central parts of the State to the southern districts. 
Why these colleges responded and others did not is a matter for someone 
else to determine ; perhaps the silent ones felt that their practices and pro- 
grams were so well recorded in Dr. Johnson’s book that there was nothing 
further to report! 

Nevertheless, the materials received indicate that general education in 
the area of humanities and the creative arts is considered important. The 
work in progress appears lively indeed, and well worth describing. Not 
unexpected is the threefold approach: first, some colleges consider that they 
achieve their purposes most effectively by means of courses so designed that 
students approach the stated goals directly. Typically, such courses cut 
across the usual departmental lines; in several instances, as many as four 
persons teach the same course and classes as a staff. Colleges in a second 
group prefer to offer regular courses in the usual subject fields. In others, 
co-curricular experience permits progress toward the goals. In most situa- 
tions, all three types of opportunities are open to students. As has often 
been stated, there is no one way, no sine qua non; and certainly no royal 
road is indicated here or in the reports from the seventeen colleges repre- 
sented. But the following tabulations, quoted from the statements for- 
warded by the colleges, will indicate at least some of the concerns in each 
of the three groups : 


How ReEporTING CoLLEGES ACHIEVE GENERAL EDUCATION GOALS 
IN HUMANITIES AND THE CREATIVE ARTS 


I. By special courses 


Bakersfield College : “Currently exploring means for introduction of an 
integrated course in Humanities (music, art, literature), and for develop- 
ing an integrated sophomore program which will include European His- 
tory, History of Philosophy, and World Literature.” 

City College of San Francisco: “The Humanities courses at the City 
College . . . are designed primarily to encourage an understanding and 
appreciation of art. The fact that they are entirely elective and yet con- 
tinue to grow in popularity with the students would indicate a steady 
increase in student interest. The most satisfactory contribution of the 
Humanities program has been in supplying the students with standards 
and attitudes that enable them to understand and appreciate the aesthetic 
values available to them in our modern culture and particularly in San Fran- 
cisco, where they are exposed to a bewildering complex of values.” 

East Contra Costa Junior College: ‘General Humanities 1AB inte- 
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grates materials from philosophy, religion, art, architecture, literature, 
drama, music, and of course history, chronologically. This is the second 
year in which we have given the course. Next year it is planned to have 
two instructors, because of the increasing number of students who wish 
to take the course. English 53AB is a course in American Literature, pre- 
sented as a humanities course rather than as straight literature. Spring 
of 1954 will show the first offering of English 59, Ideas in Contemporary 
Society.” 

Modesto Junior College: “Increasing enrollments in Humanities I 
(music, art, literature) and a stable enrollment in Humanities II (history, 
philosophy ) are in line with or a little better than the generally increased 
enrollment at Modesto. Twentieth Century Living is not a new course, 
but it does develop new aspects each semester. One hour of attendance each 
week is required of the student, at carefully planned assembly programs. 
These range in content through the arts and sciences, humanities, applied 
psychology and philosophy.” 

John Muir College: “Everyday Art and Music has been designed for 
its general education values to most students. Experimental in nature, its 
first year has been most interesting.” 

Orange Coast College: ‘““A new course to be offered this year is Eng- 
lish 35, California Literature. Another project of the Division of Lan- 
guages and Literature is the formulation of a two-semester outline for 
World Literature.” 

Palomar College: “Our most promising new approach is in the field 
of drama, where workshops feature original work of students—inter- 
pretive readings, original poetry, and the production of an original play, 
written by a student of the college.” 

Pasadena City College : “Masterpieces of Literature, an elective course, 
is a Humanities offering which, through twenty-seven great works ranging 
from the /liad to Moby Dick, acquaints students with significant ideas and 
various literary forms at the same time that it sharpens and broadens their 
minds by means of class discussion and the writing of critical essays. An 
experimental course in Freshman Composition is being conducted with a 
view to determining how much the university-bound student can assimilate 
in the way of a liberal arts English course. Reading is in the categories of 
‘The World of the Individual,’ ‘The World of Society,’ “The World of 
Work,’ and ‘The World of Meaning.’ Discussions involve analysis of ideas 
arising from the readings, and writing demands practice in exposition, 
narration, and argument. The latter half of the course emphasizes the study 
and application of logical thinking.” 

San Bernardino Valley College: ‘‘General Studies 1-2 (philosophy, 
art, music, literature) is, we hope, more of an introduction—an ‘eye- 
opener’—than a course presenting a complete body of information. Four 
instructors work together in developing and in presenting this offering. 
Further, we are now developing a unit of Related Arts courses to supple- 
ment General Studies 1-2.” 
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Santa Monica City College: ‘““The most satisfactory contribution to the 
student is the combination of our compulsory year course in Western 
Civilization, requirements in Art and /or Music Appreciation, with a group 
guidance course called Psychology 10.” 


II. By regular courses 


Bakersfield College: “A most important contribution to general educa- 
tion is afforded in English 51AB, Communications. In the work of this 
course, contributions have been made by the entire faculty, as regards pur- 
poses, needs, content, and method.” 

Los Angeles City College : “The importance of general education in our 
program has been so interwoven in the curriculum that it is difficult to tell 
where general education ends and the vocational and technical education 
begin. . . . Our students are fortunate in being able to choose from the 
rich offerings of many departments, and a great many avail themselves of 
this opportunity.” 

John Muir College: “Divisional organization here seems to secure valu- 
able interrelationships of subject matter, methods, and attitudes which con- 
tribute to the general education of our students.” 

Pasadena City College: “The Listening Hour (music) class has grown 
in popularity as more students have learned about it . . . their increasing 
interest as the semester progresses is often quite amazing. A new course, 
Art Excursions 41, is being offered for the first time . . . it should pro- 
vide splendid cultural experiences on the daily living level.” 


III. By co-curricular experience (each college was asked to cite one major 
item. ) 


Bakersfield College: ‘The modern dance class presents an annual re- 
cital. This we consider an outstandingly satisfactory contribution of our 
college to our students’ general background experience in the Humanities.” 

Glendale College: ‘Among many activities, we consider the Glendale 
College Forum Series a most important contribution to the general educa- 
tion of our students.”’ 

Los Angeles City College: ““We can hardly cite only one major experi- 
ence; our college offers lectures, discussions, clubs, committees, plays, 
choral groups, musical series, operas—and all are of high value.” 

College of Marin: “The A Cappella Choir, informal student-teacher 
conversations, music listening sessions in a teacher’s home—all these con- 
tribute to general education, and significantly so.” 

John Muir College: “The theater arts program, integrating as it does 
the major activities of music, art, drama—even to student-patron co-opera- 
tion in special programs—offers an unusual kind of co-ordination and co- 
operation of related interests in the creative arts field.” 

Orange Coast College: “We think well of our drama department pro- 
duction, ‘Evenings of Ten,’ ten scenes from ten plays, for which student 
participation and attendance are excellent. Our Art Center displays of 
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sculpture, photography, and art work of many kinds contribute notably. 
An unusual feature of our program is the Travelship, supported by proj- 
ects of the Faculty Club, which sends an O.C.C. student to some foreign 
country each summer. He returns to report his experiences in another 
culture.” 

Pasadena City College: “The music department Listening Hour and 
Artists’ Series at noon offer enrichment; the club for art majors makes 
a contribution, especially for the most able students ; other club programs 
are valuable, as are other phases of the strong activities program.” 

Reedley College: The recently formed art club promises to meet needs 
not otherwise served. The college choir, espcially for its Christmas pro- 
duction and for its field trips and related social events, makes a major con- 
tribution.” 

College of the Sequoias : “Probably the outstanding single contribution 
to the general education of our students is the Spring Opera.” 

West Contra Costa Junior College: ““The annual observance of United 
Nations Day contributes notably to general education. This activity is 
sponsored by the International Relations Club; other student clubs and 
many individual classes participate in the decorations and displays, and in 
the presentation of a program.” 


From the considerable variety in the responses, one may perhaps infer 
two things in particular: first, that colleges are sensitive to student needs 
in the area of humanities and the creative arts; second, that the course 
which combines several fields is intriguing to many, but that it presents 
real and sometimes insuperable problems in selecting content and securing 
personnel to teach it. Yet, at East Contra Costa Junior College, able in- 
structors offer historical and philosophical materials effectively along with 
art, music, and literature ; at the College of Marin an art instructor and the 
philosophy instructor work as a team for at least a part of the course in 
philosophy ; at San Bernardino Valley College and at West Contra Costa 
Junior College, one course has as many as four instructors in the class- 
rooms at the same time. 

Still another clue to practical operation of such a course may be avail- 
able from an outside source. During the past fall, one of many experi- 
mental discussion group projects carried on under the auspices of the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for Adult Education was titled, ‘‘You and the Humani- 
ties.” Offered to groups of adults—who for the most part spent little if 
any time in homework—the content and the discussion methods proved 
rewarding for participants. When and if college instructors have an oppor- 
tunity to study this somewhat unusual course, which was provocative even 
in format of reading materials, they may well find it useful in their own 
planning. 

No pertinent trends appeared in the carefully recorded enrollment fig- 
ures received from the colleges. But a number of the respondents stated 
that specialized training programs and student concern for college transfer 
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credit tended to limit not only enrollment, but the college offerings as well 
in the humanities and creative arts field. 

Thus the trite old question arises again: How do you organize for gen- 
eral education in a time of specialization? The answer seems to be that 
some colleges are accomplishing the impossible, even to the transfer of fully 
acceptable credits, and that the results are satisfactory all around. One is 
confronted with an additional question: If you really believe in a program, 
why not go to work to make it effective? 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 7-13, 1954 


General Theme 
GOOD SCHOOLS ARE YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 7 
IDEALS TO LIVE BY 


Monday, November 8 
TEACHERS FOR TOMORROW 


Tuesday, November 9 
INVESTING IN GOOD SCHOOLS 


Wednesday, November 10 
WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD SCHOOLS 


Thursday, November 11 
=FFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP 
Friday, November 12 
TEACHING THE FUNDAMENTALS TODAY 


Saturday, November 13 
HOW GOOD ARE YOUR SCHOOLS? 


SPONSORS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
National Education Association United States Office of Education 
American Legion National Congress of Parents and Teachers 





Junior High School Honor Code 
and Open Campus 


By ANDREW C. STEVENS 





The learning of appropriate social behavior and the development 
of the characteristics of good citizenship are essential tasks of the 
junior high school. This description of the transformation of the 
social behavior of a group of junior high school boys and girls is inter- 
estingly related by Dr. Andrew Stevens, Principal, David Starr Jor- 
dan Junior High School, Palo Alto, California. Dr. Stevens received 
the degree of Ed.D. from Stanford University in 1950. 





Is it always darkest before dawn? Or is it true that youngsters must 
have a real problem to solve before they can be aroused to take action ? 

To our faculty and perhaps to some members of our community it was 
getting dark. At nocntime the campus had to be closed so that only stu- 
dents going home for lunch were allowed to leave. The closed campus was 
necessary because students were throwing lunch papers and refuse on lawns ; 
smoking ; stealing funny books, candy, and other things from stores ; break- 
ing coke bottles on sidewalks and in service stations ; swearing and making 
boisterous noise; and, in general, creating a very unhappy relationship 
between school and community. School dances had always been a problem. 
When students entered the dance floor area, the doors had to be locked 
behind them, and they had to be closely supervised for necking, smoking, 
and rowdy behavior. 

Because the rapidly increasing school population necessitated additional 
classroom space, a wing of a neighboring elementary school had to be used. 
During this year the only indoor assembly area was a large gymnasium. 
Thirteen hundred fifty students had to sit on the floor for combined all- 
school assemblies. It was necessary to improvise a stage from cafeteria 
tables so that the students in the audience could see any kind of play or 
performance. The Christmas play was presented under these conditions. 
The students were a very poor audience. They responded to the play with 
wisecracks, noise, whistling, and general disorder. All-school assemblies 
were canceled for the remainder of the school year. 

The administration and members of the faculty had hoped for three 
years that students could assume some responsibility for behavior so that 
they could enjoy the privileges of their own democracy. Dances, noon-hour 
privileges, and now all-school assemblies, were restricted because of the 
actions of a thoughtless minority. 

And then it happened! The students had a real problem which they all 
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wanted to solve. How could the student body hold an election without 
campaign speeches, or without candidates being seen by the voters? Several 
solutions were offered, but none satisfied the student body. Lifting the all- 
school assembly ban was requested of the principal by the Student Council. 
The Council was told that as soon as it could present a reasonable plan for 
controlling student assembly behavior it would be given a chance to try out 
the plan. Working with the Vice-Principal, Dan Stone, the Council mem- 
bers organized an election committee to present their plans to the faculty, 
and then to every social studies class of every grade. The faculty was skep- 
tical of the results but agreed to try it. Many did not remain with their 
classes but retired to the rear of the assembly area. Some even left the area 
entirely. This was acceptable under the student plan. 

The students took complete charge of assembly behavior and set up a 
detention room for non-conformists. The results were amazingly good. 
Our assemblies have been run in this manner ever since. 

But this was only the beginning. The students had proved a point to 
themselves and to the faculty. Now they wanted to establish an open cam- 
pus under student control. With co-operation from the Vice-Principal and 
with some advice from a recently formed student-faculty committee, an 
Honor Code was developed which has changed the entire school life of our 
student body. While the Honor Codz was being considered by our faculty 
and our students, committees of students were busy contacting local mer- 
chants to get their opinion of desirable behavior. These committees were 
also soliciting the co-operation of merchants to get trash disposal cans placed 
in strategic locations. 

An all-school assembly was called to present the challenge of the Honor 
Code to all members of the student body. Social studies teachers then dis- 
cussed the Honor Code in classes and presented the code for voluntary 
signing by the students. A large percentage of the students signed the code. 
Some, perhaps the thoughtless minority, did not believe it would work and 
did not want it to work. But now all the students who wanted to do right 
were on record as the majority and these were to take control from the 
minority. The campus was opened under the honor code system and vio- 
lations and violators are dealt with by students and faculty. 

Soon the school telephone began to ring. This time there were voluntary 
commendations of student behavior. Store owners, home owners, firemen 
in a nearby fire station, workmen, and many others had noted a complete 
change in student attitude and behavior. They took time out to call about 
it. At this time the faculty began to say, ‘“The problem is too tough for us. 
Let’s ask the kids to solve it.” (See attached copy of Honor Code. ) 

The next problem which faced the students was to open the doors at 
dances under the honor code system. Now the doors are opened and stu- 
dents leave the dance floor to get drinks or to stand outside for fresh air. 
A few years ago we would have shuddered at the very thought. There are 
restrictions as to area and behavior. One needs to see it to believe how well 
it works. 
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Now our students are working on another challenge. Adults trust them 
and they can take responsibility—but can they trust each other? This is 
the problem which faces them at the present time for they are in the process 
of a consideration of removing all locks from hall-lockers. What the re- 
sults will be, our faculty cannot say, but we do know that our faith has 
been restored in mankind and especially in junior high boys and girls. 


HONOR CODE FOR THE DAVID STARR JORDAN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


We, the students of Jordan Junior High School, ordain this Honor 
Code to indicate and establish the high standards of good citizenship in 
which we believe. The people of the Palo Alto and school communities have 
a right to expect this good behavior. 

In order to attain these standards, Jordan students must : 


Dispose of papers and refuse in the proper places. 
Use acceptable language. 
Protect private and public property at all times. 
Control noise and boisterous activities. 
In order to obey state law and create respect for the school, refrain 
from smoking. 
6. Conduct themselves in an orderly manner. 


I believe in this code and will uphold it to the best of my ability. 





Signature 





IS HIGH SCHOOL HOLDING POWER INCREASING? 


There is much evidence to show that the increased emphasis upon serving all youth 
is paying off in increased retention. Even as recently as 1945 only 46.7 percent of those who 
had entered the ninth grade four years earlier remained to graduate. By 1951, however, the 
number graduating has increased by almost 16 per 100, and the estimates indicate that since 
that date there has been a further increase of 7 pupils per 100. This suggests that in about 
a decade the number of pupils retained through high school graduation has increased by 
nearly one-fourth. 


—Wayne O. Reed and Galen Jones in the Foreword to Circular No. 398, 
June 1954, of the U.S. Office of Education by Walter H. Gaumnitz, 
“High School Retention by States.” 





Significant Trends in Secondary Education 


By VICTOR M. HOUSTON 





Dr. Victor M. Houston, Chairman, Division of Education and 
Psychology, Chico State College, Chico, California, sketches in this 
article the broad developments in American secondary education. But 
more particularly for Californians he draws from his rich experience 
as Associate Director of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Project and outlines the basic essentials for a state-wide curriculum 
program. We should thoughtfully ponder his words as we proceed to 
face the critical period ahead. This material is based upon the remarks 
which Dr. Houston made to the April 1954 meeting in San Francisco 
of the California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
California is pleased to have an educator of the stature of Dr. Houston 
join its ranks and we heartily welcome him. 





Those who are daily faced with the problems of secondary education 
may become discouraged and feel that little progress has been, or is being, 
made. On the contrary, remarkable progress has been made in American 
secondary education during the past quarter of a century. This progress 
relates to enrollment, holding power, a broadened concept of the curricu- 
lum, better teaching materials and equipment, the improvement of physical 
plants, more adequate provisions for individual differences, improved rela- 
tions between secondary schools and colleges, the rise of secondary school 
administration and teaching to professional stature, and the development of 
some “know-how” regarding the utilization of laymen—and eyen of 
youth—in assessing and improving the quality of secondary education. 
These accomplishments have resulted in many changes in the curriculum 
experiences of the secondary school. 

The approaches to curriculum change’ can, in the main, be classified into 
three types: 


1. Administrative changes which have consisted of adding subjects, 
setting up separate curriculums to serve various purposes, establishing 
patterns of constants and variables, developing multiple-track and other 
plans to individualize the rate and amount of subject-matter to be learned, 
and the like. This approach is still too prevalent. 

2. Careful assessment of the purposes and issues of secondary educa- 
tion. Many national committees and commissions have studied the prob- 


1 For an excellent summary and evaluation of “early attempts” and “recent efforts” at 
curriculum improvement see J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum 
(Revised Edition), Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York, 1953, ch. 6 and 7. 
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lems confronting secondary education and have made pronouncements 
regarding needed changes. Although this approach has made significant 
contributions through helping us to clarify our thinking regarding the 
purposes of secondary education, it has developed very few “how-to-do-it” 
suggestions. 

3. The action-type programs of more recent years, examples of which 
are found in the “Eight-Year Study” of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, in programs of many cities and in certain state programs. 


A survey of the various state-wide programs reveals that since the 
1930's at least one fourth of our states have engaged in state-wide pro- 
grams of one type or another. 

The Illinois Curriculum Program has attracted considerable attention as 
a vigorous, “grass-roots” program and because of my former official con- 
nection’ with it, I have been asked to give you a picture of how it actually 
works. 

“The Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program*® was launched 
September 1, 1947. It is a state-wide effort sponsored by the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in co-operation with colleges 
and universities, the Illinois Secondary School Principals’ Association, 
and thirty-two other state-wide professional and lay organizations. 

“The major purposes of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram .. . follow: 


To co-ordinate on a state-wide level and on a local school level 
the work of all of the persons and groups who are, or who 
should be, interested in improving the high school curriculum. 
To sponsor research studies basic to curriculum work. 

To encourage developmental (experimental) programs. 

To conduct workshops for principals and teachers. 

To prepare and distribute publications. 

To establish improved relations between secondary schools and 
institutions.’”* 


Among the significant outcomes of the ISSCP are the following : closer 
co-operation among higher institutions, the statement department of edu- 
cation and the public schools; a strengthening of the leadership role of 
the state department of education; improved programs of teacher educa- 
tion, both pre-service and in-service; increased interest and participation 
in public education on the part of laymen; and improved curriculum ex- 
periences for secondary school pupils, which was the original purpose. 

Despite variations in the recent state programs of curriculum improve- 


2 Mr. Houston was Associate Director of the ISSCP, 1947-50. 

8 The ISSCP had its origin in the work of the Curriculum Committee of the Illinois 
Secondary School Principals’ Association. 

4 See Charles W. Sanford, The Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program: The 
Illinois Life Adjustment Education Program (Springfield, Ill.: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1950). Mimeographed. 
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ment, of which the Illinois Program is but one example, there seem to be 
enough common elements among them to suggest that a state-wide program 
of curriculum improvement should be based upon some such guidelines as 
the following: 

1. The program should be “tailor made” in terms of the present level 
of curriculum development, the current needs, the state pattern of educa- 
tion—and even the geographical features—of the state it is designed to 
serve. To adopt a program which has succeeded in another state might 
insure failure, especially if it has succeeded largely because it was “‘tailor- 
made’”’ to the situation there. 

2. The sponsorship of the State Department of Education is essential 
if the program is to enjoy the prestige it deserves, utilize the leadership 
abilities and secure the financial support which only that office can provide, 
and receive the co-ordination necessary to implement agreed-upon policies. 

3. All state-wide associations of secondary school administrators and 
teachers should actively sponsor the program, encourage other professional 
and lay organizations who are, or should be, interested in improving the 
school curriculum to do likewise and then assume their fair share of the load 
involved in assisting the State Department to formulate and implement 
basic policies. 

4. Plans should be made as early as possibe to extend the program down- 
ward to include improvement of, and articulation with, the elementary 
school curriculum and upward to include improved relations with higher 
institutions. While it is true that a beginning must be made somewhere, a 
disjointed or partial approach will not permit an adequate treatment of the 
continuing and developmental problems inherent in effective curriculum 
improvement. 

5. Lasting changes can be effected only if there is consensus on the part 
of local school personnel, local patrons and local pupils regarding the need 
for, and the nature of, change. Effective curriculum change is a “‘grass- 
roots” job. Teachers should be involved from the beginning and laymen 
as soon as feasible. 

6. The decision as to whether a local school participates or not should 
rest with the local faculty, leaving the door open for those who at first de- 
cided to stay out to enter later if there is a change of heart. I would go so 
far as to apply this same guideline to individual teachers in the local school. 
No one changes much unless he wants to change. Who knows better than 
school administrators how uneconomical it is to try to teach or to change 
those who are unwilling? It should be said in passing, however, even though 
that is a subject for another presentation, that one of the duties of the prin- 
cipal in a curriculum improvement program is to cause teachers to want to 
change. 

7. Colleges and universities, as well as the State Department of Educa- 
tion, should provide consultants who, without honoraria, will assist local 
schools to define and attack their local curriculum problems. (There is prob- 
ably no better in-service program for college and university staff members. ) 
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All consultants should be thoroughly familiar with (a) the basic assump- 
tions and framework of the program and (b) the role of the consultant. 
Workshops for consultants will save a lot of time and avoid frustration. 

8. Inventories, manuals, etc., should be developed for conducting local 
action research studies which will provide the facts basic to curriculum 
evaluation and change. These should be provided at little or no cost to the 
local school. 

9. “Cross fertilization” should be provided through workshops at 
which teachers, administrators, interested laymen, and consultants can come 
together for an exchange of experiences and ideas, and through publica- 
tions which describe significant practices in the various projects. 

10. Curriculum projects should be conducted for the purpose of trying 
out new materials and procedures. These projects should be conducted 
within the framework of the state-wide program, based upon recent studies 
and carefully guided by consultants. 


I don’t know whether I have met my assignment or not. I was as- 
signed the topic, ‘Significant Trends in Education,” and to describe the 
Illinois Program. I am not sure that the recent action-type programs in 
curriculum development constitute a trend because “trend” refers to “the 
direction being taken by something that is changing.” I am quite certain, 
however, that there is one strong and unmistakable trend in secondary edu- 
cation ; namely, the trend toward further, perhaps even complete, democra- 
tization of the secondary school. Secondary education is becoming in- 
creasingly democratic in its purposes, in the number of youth it serves, in 
the manner in which it serves them and in the techniques used by admin- 
istrators, teachers, and laymen to improve it. That trend must continue 
until complete democratization of the school is reached if secondary educa- 
tion is to make its proper contribution toward perpetuating and promoting 
the best interests of our democracy which supports it for that purpose. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The fall meeting of the Foreign Language Association of Northern California will 
meet Saturday, October 16, 1954, from 10:15 to 3:45 on the campus of the University of 
California at Davis. Those who are interested in the program may obtain further informa- 
tion by writing to Mary Edna McIntyre, 1051 Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley. 





Beginning Teachers in California 


High Schools 


By EDITH K. TRICKLER 





As the new school year opens, this study of the beginning teacher 
in California high schools may be of interest, not only to the new 
teacher but to his more experienced colleagues, whose responsibility it 
it, as Edith Trickler herself an experienced person points out, to help 
with the initial period of adjustment. The author Edith K. Trickler 
is a teacher in Balboa High School, San Francisco. Formerly a con- 
servatory graduate and a professional musician, Dr. Trickler has also 
had experience in the business world. She has taught in junior and 
senior high schools in San Francisco, her native city. She received the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1952 from the University of California. Her dis- 
sertation is the source of material for this article. 





The picture of secondary education today presents challenging changes 
which are evident particularly in matters of curriculum, community, and 
student personnel. Similar changes are to be noted in this study of teacher 
personnel in California public high schools. 

Included in the study were 700 beginners in the fall of 1950, who 
remained to teach for a second term in the same high school. Additional 
respondents to a specially designed double set of parallel questionnaires 
were 219 California high school principals who gave information about 
their beginning teachers. Replies from both sources represented returns 
from 55 California counties, 270 California communities (123 rural and 
147 urban), 240 school districts, and 308 high schools. The material which 
was gathered is voluminous, and only a few of the main findings will be 
included in this report. 

Not so very long ago, entrants to teaching in secondary education were 
predominantly women. It is evident that the picture has changed, when 
one notes that over 70 percent of the teacher respondents were men. We 
may pause to consider the impact, not only upon education, but also upon 
the community, when we find that 74.6 percent of the male teachers were 
married men with families to support. In the case of women teachers, how- 
ever, a previous pattern is significant, for over 72 percent were unmarried. 

From the data received, the following composite picture of a begin- 
ning California high school teacher at the opening of the decade may be 
constructed : the beginning teacher is a married male, between 25 and 28 
years of age. He receives a salary of $3,101-$3,200 per year, which is the 
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median salary for the entire group of 700 teachers. He teaches in a town 
of between 10,000 and 25,000 inhabitants in a high school of 501—1,000 
enrollment. 

In the case of women, the beginning teacher is unmarried, and is be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 24. She teaches in the same-sized school and 
community as does the man. Her salary is in the $2,901-$3,000 bracket. 

Salaries of new teachers in 1950-51 ranged from a minimum of $2,400 
to over $3,500. In the $2,901—$3,000 bracket were to be found the largest 
group of single men and married women. Salaries of over $3,500 were 
received by 4.1 percent of the single women, 9.3 percent of the married 
women, 5.3 percent of the single men, and 14.7 percent of the married 
men beginning teachers. 

Community concerns of new teachers often include the problem of 
housing. New teachers who reported definite assistance in the matter of 
securing housing totalled 25 .4 percent, while no assistance in finding a place 
to live was reported by 37.2 percent of the new teachers and by 5.6 per- 
cent of their principals. Beginning teachers in rural communities tended 
to receive more aid in the matter of housing than new teachers in urban 
centers. 


Of concern to many new teachers are participation in community affairs 
and adjustment to the community. Some form of participation in com- 
munity affairs was reported by 69.7 percent of the new teachers, while 27 .5 
percent of the men and 32.7 percent of the women teachers reported that 


they did not take part in affairs of the community. Adjustments in the com- 
munity were found to be more difficult for men than for women teachers. 
Economic adjustments were listed as particularly difficult by married men ; 
women and single men reported that social adjustments presented their 
chief problems. Professional adjustments were found to be more difficult 
for male than for female teachers. 

The educational background of new teachers, including degrees and 
credentials, forms another group of material dealt with in the study. Be- 
ginning teachers were found to be 90.6 percent California-trained. Gen- 
eral secondary credentials were held by the majority of both men and 
women teachers, although women held almost as many special as general 
credentials. As a whole, new teachers tended to be university-trained. 
However, a study of the respondents trained in state teachers’ colleges 
indicates that these colleges trained more men than women beginning 
teachers. 

Subjects taught by new teachers present an interesting challenge. The 
1,152 responses on subject fields were grouped under twelve broad head- 
ings. Most frequently taught by new teachers, in order, were: English, 
Physical Education, Social Studies, Mathematics, Science, Industrial Arts, 
Commercial, Art, Home Economics, Languages, and Music. Combina- 
tions of subjects taught by new teachers ranged from one to six different 
groups within a single subject field, to combinations of from one to five 
unrelated subjects. 
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A large section of the study is devoted to material which deals with 
orientation and induction programs. These programs were found to be 
more characteristic of large schools and large cities than small schools and 
communities. The average induction program was of less than one week’s 
duration and was planned by several persons, with the principal as leader 
in the planning. As a part of the induction program, in many instances 
social functions were held for new teachers. These varied in amount and 
type with the size of the community, although informal social events were 
much in evidence. 

Beginning teachers, in their search for new materials, found many 
courses of study and resource units at individual schools. However, a sur- 
prising fact was revealed when 27.9 percent of the beginning teachers 
reported that they personally compiled their own courses of study. 

Group gatherings and courses were used as means to help new teachers. 
Of these, faculty meetings were used most frequently, with institutes sec- 
ond, and workshops third. In the matter of helpfulness, new teachers 
listed these items in the same order, while high school principals listed them 
as follows: faculty meetings, workshops, and institutes. 

The chief type of supervisory device used was classroom visits. How- 
ever, the helpfulness of these visits as a supervisory device was rated as 
considerably lower than their frequency would inditate. No supervision 
of any kind was reported by 27.2 percent of the new teachers, while 71.3 
percent considered their supervision to be satisfactory. Many new teachers 
expressed themselves as satisfied, even though they received no supervision. 
Approximately 50 percent of the high school principals felt that additional 
supervision was needed. Responses indicated that smaller schools tended 
to have less supervision than larger schools. 

Classroom problems of new teachers were grouped into broad fields, 
and were considered in the light of school size and size of community. Of 
the classroom problems, that of pupil control was considered to be the most 
difficult. Aid with pupil control problems was reported by all new teachers 
with the exception of those in schools of over 2,000 enrollment, where 
problems reported exceeded aid extended. New teachers in unincorporated 
communities and in towns of 5,000-10,000 population reported problems 
of teaching techniques as frequent, while the most help received with prob- 
lems in this field was reported by new teachers in cities of over 50,000 
population. 

A special section of this study deals with free responses from both 
beginning teachers and high school principals as to teacher needs, and de- 
vices for assisting new teachers. Each beginning teacher and each high 
school principal was asked to list four needs of paramount importance to 
new teachers, and then to list four devices, either procedural or material, 
which might be of help to beginning teachers. More than 2,500 usable 
responses were received for the needs, and more than 2,000 usable re- 
sponses were received for devices. 

The needs listed by beginning teachers were grouped under 37 head- 
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ings, of which the first five, in order of frequency, were: (1) personal 
characteristics, attitudes and abilities; (2) discipline and pupil control; 
(3) teaching materials and aids; (4) knowledge of young people; (5) eco- 
nomic factors. The needs of beginning teachers listed by high school prin- 
cipals were grouped into 36 headings, of which the first five, in order, were: 
(1) personal characteristics, attitudes, and abilities; (2) knowledge of 
young people ; (3) discipline and pupil control ; (4) community ; (5) teach- 
ing. 

The devices reported by new teachers as helpful were grouped into 35 
categories, of which the first five include: (1) teaching; (2) teaching 
materials and aids; (3) teachers, faculty, and colleagues; (4) personal 
characteristics, abilities, and attitudes ; (5) administrators and administra- 
tion. Responses received from high school principals regarding devices of 
help for new teachers were grouped under 30 categories, the first five of 
which follow in order: (1) administrators and administration ; (2) teach- 
ers, faculty, and colleagues; (3) group meetings and conferences; (4) in- 
duction and orientation; (5) policies and procedures of the high school. 

This study, which presents present practices and what is being done 
to help beginning teachers, also reveals the thinking of new teachers and 
their principals concerning school experiences and problems: It is hoped 
that these findings will suggest other investigations into the problems of 
the new teacher. Indeed, the beginning teacher has a difficult job to do. 
How can we, his colleagues, help him? 





SAVINGS UNDER THE NEW TAX BILL 
—Relief for the retired teacher 


Here is what retired teachers will save under the new income tax bill passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President : 

Teachers under 65 whose retirement income is $1,000 a year had to pay a $60 tax. Now 
they will pay no tax at all. (Neither will those over 65, of course.) 

Teachers under 65 whose retirement income is $1,600 a year had to pay $168 tax. Now 
they will pay no tax at all. Teachers over 65 had to pay a tax of $48—which sum, of course, 
they will save now. 

Teachers under 65 whose retirement income is $2,200 had to pay a tax of $276. Now 
they will pay a tax of $36—saving $240. Teachers over 65 had to pay a tax of $156. Now 
they will pay no tax at all. 

Teachers under 65 whose retirement income is $2,800 had to pay a tax of $384. Now 
they will pay $144, saving $240. Teachers over 65 had to pay $264, will now pay $24, saving 
$240. 





Current Materials and Events 
in Business Education 


By E. DANA GIBSON 





Beginning this year the Journal will each month call attention to 
current materials and events of significance in one of the fields of 
secondary education. Business education ts featured this month. The 
contributor is E, Dana Gibson, Consultant Editor of the Journal and 
Chairman, Business Education Department, San Diego State College. 

May we have your reaction? Is this a desirable feature to add to 
the Journal? 

EpiTor 





NEWS ITEMS 


1955 CBEA CoNVENTION 

The California Business Education Association will hold its annual 
convention in 1955 at the Del Coronado Hotel, San Diego, April 3, 4, and 5. 
This is one of the most famous hotels in California and an ideal place for a 
convention and a vacation on a combined basis. Outstanding national 
speakers, both of a professional and an entertainment type, are being con- 
tacted. ‘ 

This year the Western Business Education Association (covering the 
six western states) is holding its annual convention jointly with CBEA. 
This should serve to make this one of the largest and most interesting 
conventions ever held by western business educators. Dr. Peter Agnew, 
author and lecturer from New York University, has already accepted an 
invitation to speak at the convention. A guided tour to Tijuana, including 
Jai Lai, is being arranged, for a nominal fee. 

Mr. Phillip Ashworth, Assistant Supervisor of Business Education, 
San Diego City Schools, is convention chairman. Mrs. Evangeline Le- 
Barron, Assistant Professor, San Diego State College, is program chair- 
man. 


Business EpuUCATORS IN EUROPE 


Dr. Jessie Graham, Supervisor, Business Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, has recently been visiting in Europe during her leave of absence. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Wilson Getsinger, Supervisor, Business Education, 
San Diego City Schools, are in Europe this fall visiting schools to learn 
how they teach business subjects. 

Dr. and Mrs. Sam Wanous, Chairman, Business Education, Secretarial 
and Office Management Department, UCLA, are planning to visit Europe 
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this year during his sabbatical leave. During the first part of the summer, 
he was teaching in Hawaii. 


NOMA-UBEA Business ENTRANCE TEST CHANGES MADE 


The Joint Committee of NOMA (National Office Management Asso- 
ciation) and the UBEA (United Business Education Association) spon- 
sored a complete change in the National Business Entrance Test series this 
year. These tests, open to any one who feels qualified to take them, have 
been criticized in the past for poor test construction and for copies of the 
tests being in circulation. The Joint Committee selected business educators 
across the United States, together with local members of NOMA, to re- 
write the tests. Two new tests were constructed in each of the various 
areas and a third one has been planned for the end of the year. The revi- 
sions were sent to a nationally known test officer who made a thorough 
study of each test. It is believed that the tests used in last spring’s testing 
program will be considerably more satisfactory than those used in the past. 
Dr. Gibson, Chairman of the Business Education Department, San Diego 
State College, was in charge of the Business Fundamentals and General 
Information test revision. 

Persons interested in setting up Test Centers in their schools should 
write to Mr. Ted Kling, NOMA Headquarters, 132 West Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia 44, Penna. Tests in the skill areas are: Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Stenography, General Clerical (including filing), and Machine 
Calculation. In addition, each student must also take the Business Funda- 
mentals and General Information test. Tests sell for $1 for each skill test 
taken. The Business Fundamentals and General Information test is free. 

Students who pass the minimums set by the national board will re- 
ceive a “Certificate of Proficiency” in each skill area in which they pass. 
These “Certificates” are of value as they prove a student’s job entrance 
ability and aid in his obtaining a job. All chapters of NOMA have been 
asked to give preference in hiring to holders of these “Certificates.”” Many 
students also take these tests in order to become familiar with industry type 
tests and to accustom themselves to test situations. 


RECENT MATERIALS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
Remington Rand. Adding Machine Course. Free. See local distributor. 

The envelope in which this material comes contains instructions for the 
operation of the Remington Rand 10-Key Adding Machine—a student’s 
manual and workbook ; 3 small envelopes containing invoices for Exercise 
“6,” checks and check stubs for Exercise “12,” and checks for Exercise 
“5”; plus an instructor’s manual. 

The student’s manual (which can be reproduced) consists of 12 exer- 
cises : adding sales by clerks, subtraction, use of sub-total key, crossfooting, 
adding unit media (2 exercises), negative totals, repeated addition, mul- 
tiplication (whole numbers by whole numbers), multiplication-ciphers, 
multiplication of fractions, and reconcilement of account. 
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On the back of the student’s manual is a “Progress Chart.” The stu- 
dent records his correct tapes according to the number of seconds on each. 
When tapes have been completed 26 times correctly, the student draws a 
line from dot to dot to show his “learning curve.” The instructor can 
obtain a “Certificate of Proficiency for each student completing the re- 
quired work. A sample is included in the envelope. 


BuiveNn, Bruce, Jr. The Wonderful Writing Machine. (New York: 
Random House, 1954.) Compliments of the Royal Typewriter Co. 


Bruce Bliven has used his own wonderful style to trace the history of 
typewriting in the office from the days when young women had to fight 
to obtain a toehold in the office to the present. Naturally, he also talks 
about the Royal typewriter and the way it is produced and placed on the 
market. For teachers who want to be better acquainted with the history of 
typewriting, they will find that even this one-sided discussion lends itself 
to the better understanding of all typewriters. 


Household Finance Corporation, Consumer Education Materials. 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Free or at nominal cost. 


The consumer materials come in two main types: booklets and film- 
strips. The booklets cover two main areas of consumer education— Money 
Management and Better Buymanship—and cost 10 cents each. The latest 
listing shows 11 filmstrips which can be obtained under a free loan plan 
or purchased for $4 each in black and white or $6 each in color. The book- 
lets and filmstrips are under constant revision to keep them up-to-date. In 
addition, the company furnishes speakers, budget calendars, special displays, 
etc., that are well worth investigation. 


The Foundation for Business Education, Inc., Free Teaching Materials. 
50 East 78th Street, New York 21. Free. 


This is a loose-leaf bulletin put out three times ‘a year for the purpose 
of providing producers of business materials and equipment an advertising 
vehicle attractive to business teachers. A listing of the contents of the 
April 1954 issue will illustrate how this is done. The cover pages were 
purchased by the Sheaffer Pen Co. to offer free recommended bulletin 
board materials. The next loose-leaf unit (4 pages) was the FBE News- 
letter, written by Louis Leslie on various topics of interest to business 
teachers. Sheaffer had the next page tell the story of Martin J. Dupraw, 
shorthand champion, and his pen. The next sheet offered free timed and 
rough-draft typing copy from eight companies. In a similar manner the 
next three sheets offered office style dictation practice material, machine 
manuals, and teacher certification information. Underwood took a double 
sheet to tell about its free materials for persons teaching adding and post- 
ing machines. The Friden and Felt and Tarrant companies made a similar 
offer. The last double page tells the business teacher where she may obtain 
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speakers on business projects. A representative of the firm will present 
the information in such a manner as not to appear to be selling the class 
something. Eight different types of office projects are listed. 


FREEMAN, M. Herpert, and Nanassy, Louis C., Business Education 
Index, 1953. Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. Sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon. $1.50. 


This index, in its thirteenth year, provides the business teacher with a 
ready reference guide to Business Education literature. The 1953 issue, 
which came out about the middle of this year, indexes 26 Business Educa- 
tion periodicals—mostly magazines and yearbooks. In addition, it covers 
11 general periodicals, mostly general education magazines, or those in 
fields associated closely with business teaching, such as Office Executive 
or Junior College Journal. 

The index is divided into 81 subject headings and is alphabetically ar- 
ranged, as are the names of the authors of the various articles. 


“Helping the Slow Learner,” Vol. X, No. 4, May 1954 issue of American 
Business Education (Quarterly). 75 cents. Order from Theodore La 
Monte, New York City Public Schools, 12-20 27th Avenue, Long Island 
City 5, N.Y. 

A special edition dealing with the problems of the slow learner in the 
main business subject areas. A chapter has been included on “Improving 
Reading Habits” which should be especially helpful since many of the 
other difficulties arise from the poor reading habits of the student. 


“The High School Business Library,” Vol. IX, No. 4, May 1953 issue of 
American Business Education (Quarterly). 75 cents. Order from Theo- 
dore La Monte, New York City Public Schools, 12-20 27th Avenue, Long 
Island City 5, N.Y. 


This issue is devoted exclusively to a listing of those materials that 
might well be included in a high school library for the use of business 
students. The instructional areas covered are: General Business Train- 
ing, Consumer Economics and Business Principles, Economic Geography, 
Business Mathematics, Bookkeeping, Business Law, Distributive Educa- 
tion, Office Practice (non-shorthand), Shorthand—Transcription—Secre- 
tarial Practice, and Typewriting. 


Lestiz, Louis A., Tape Recording in Business Education. Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. $1.00. 


Mr. Leslie, as one of the outstanding shorthand authorities in Business 
Education, has brought his rich background in this field to bear on the 
problem of using tapes. While he tells how to use tapes in most of the Busi- 
ness Education subject areas, many of the methods and techniques apply to 
all teaching. Because this is true, he opens with a chapter on the general prin- 
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ciples underlying tape use and closes the book with chapters on ‘“Teacher 
Training” and “Tapes and Tape Recording Equipment.” 


South-Western Publishing Co., Monographs. Cincinnati, Ohio. Free. 


Each year the South-Western Publishing Co. issues a series of Mono- 
graphs to teachers and administrators, particularly those in Business Edu- 
cation. Recently the following Monographs were issued : 

Monograph 80. Economics in the Secondary Schools. James Harvey 

Dodd. 

Monograph 81. Layouts and Facilities for Business Education. A reprint 

of the California Business Education Publication, No. 68. 
Monograph 82. A Handbook for Advisers of High School Business 

Clubs. Elaine Fenner. 

Monograph 83. Guidance in Business Education. 

Monograph 84. Visual Aids and Reading References on Business Careers. 

Monograph 85. Good Classroom Practices in Business Education. H. G. 
Enterline, Chairman. A Delta Pi Epsilon sponsored project. 


MUSSELMAN, VERNON A., “Guidance Problems and Procedures in Busi- 
ness Education.”” The American Business Education, Eleventh Yearbook, 
1954. Somerset Press, Somerville, New Jersey. $3.75. 


This is a joint publication of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Eastern Business Teachers Association. While the yearbook 
price alone is $3.75, the business teacher can obtain both the yearbook and 
the American Business Education (Quarterly) for a membership fee of 
only $3, one of the best buys in the business literature field. In the 1954 
yearbook, the authors have assembled one of the finest discussions of guid- 
ance to be found in Business Education. Many chapters are tied to specific 
business subjects. But best of all is the splendid annotated bibliography 
at the end of the book. 


You as a Business Teacher. Remington Rand, Inc. Free (See local dis- 
tributor. ) 


A Delta Pi Epsilon production written by Lilla H. Campbell, Gladys 
Seale, and Anne L. Pupchyk under the supervision of Estelle L. Popham. 
It tells high school students about the opportunities and requirements for 
the teaching of Business Education by answering the five questions most 
students ask: 


. What employment opportunities are there for business teachers? 
. What do business teachers do? 

. What is required in the way of personality and temperament ? 

. How do you become a business teacher ? 

. Will you be happy in business teaching? 





Symposium 


The New Secondary School Student 





One of the greatest challenges facing secondary educators today is 
the increasingly wide range of individual differences in pupils who 
now attend secondary schools. The articles in the symposium this 
month are designed to assist with the interpretation of this difficult 
problem by providing some concrete facts. Donald E. Kitch, Chief, 
Supplemental Education Services, State Department of Education, 
with the assistance of Carl A, Larson, Consultant, Bureau of Educa- 
tion Research, State Department of Education, has been responsible 
for co-ordinating the symposium. 





How have secondary school populations in California changed during 
the past twenty years? During the two decades between 1930 and 1950 
California’s population in the age groups from five to nineteen years of age 
increased from 1,318,204 to 2,135,040. This tremendous growth has been 
accompanied by many changes in the communities served by California 
secondary schools. Many communities and neighborhoods which used to 
be rural are now urban and others have experienced marked changes in 
the socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds of their residents. 

How have these developments affected secondary schools? The follow- 
ing symposium consists of three articles that are intended to explore this 
problem. The first is a report on the opinions of twenty representative 
secondary school administrators, prepared by Donald E. Kitch, Chief of 
Supplemental Education Services, State Department of Education. The 
second is a discussion of cultural factors that condition the behavior of 
adolescents by H. Orville Nordberg, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Sacramento State College. In the third article, Carl A. Larson, Consultant 
in Education Research, State Department of Education, presents a case 
study of a senior high school in one of California’s cities. 

This symposium was planned co-operatively by Donald Kitch and Carl 
Larson of the State Department of Education, to whom appreciation is 
herewith extended. 


Editor 





Opinions of Administrators as to Changes in 
Student Characteristics 


By DONALD E. KITCH 





Reported here are reactions from twenty administrators to the 
question: “How do students in the secondary school with which you 
are most familiar differ from students in that school in the 1930's?” 
Opinion sheets presenting eight sub-questions were mailed out to se- 
lected principals and superintendents who in addition to close contact 
with secondary school students, had usually spent the past twenty 
years in the same community. The twenty individuals represent a 
variety of community situations. Some of their schools are in small 
towns in rural areas, some in small cities, and others are in certain of 
the State's largest metropolitan centers. Three of the reports are from 
junior college administrators, fourteen are from superintendents or 
principals of four-year or senior high schools, and three are from 
junior high schoels. 





The opinions reported are not sufficiently extensive to give a picture of 
the entire state. However, they do indicate certain trends which seem to be. 
general. Other changes reported seem to vary widely from school to school. 
The reactions are summarized under each of the eight sub-questions in- 
cluded in the opinion sheet. 


1. Is there a difference in chronological age? 


The three junior college administrators were of the opinion that there 
has been little change in the average chronological age of the regular day 
students in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. Two reported a consid- 
erable increase in the numbers of older persons who are enrolled in late 
afternoon and evening courses. 

Eight of the four-year and senior high school respondents reported a 
change in the average ages of students in their schools. One felt that his 
students were slightly older on the average because of the retention in school 
of larger numbers of over-age students who would have dropped out twenty 
years ago, The other seven felt that their students averaged a few months 
younger. Six of the high school people felt that there had been no notice- 
able change in the average chronological ages of their students. 

One junior high school principal reports no significant difference in 
the average age of his students. The other two report that students in their 
schools are younger. One of these, from a school in a large city, states that 
his students average a half-year younger than in the 1930's. 
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2. Da 1954 students differ m terms af inteilectuai aidity” [n average 
unity? In the range af abditws? 

Reports trom the three mmor coileges agree thar the intellecniai abili- 
hes ot their students are about the same today as twenty vears ago. One 
ot the reports is accompanied 9y annual summaries Of test resuits suppurt- 
ing the opmuon stated. Another admumistrator sees little difference im ether 
the average ability or the range of abilines but dves feel that students today 
show less monvation toward academic achievement. 

Right of the high school administrators report no nonceabie change in 
the average abilities of their students. Sox feel that the average ability level 
is slightly lower today because of the umproved holding power of their 
schools for the less able students. Seven replies indicate a widening of t 
range of abilities represented im their student groups. This is attribu 
the presence of greater numbers of youth who would not have « 
imto hugh school twenty years ago 

One junior high principal reports a slight drop m the average mental 
abslity score of his students, from 101 to 99.8 A second reports no change 
The third feels that the average ability level is definitely lower today. His 
school is situated m a city which has more than tripled im size since the 
1930's 
3. Is there a difference im social maturity as indicated by social actizities end 

omterests ? 


This was a difficult question to answer and replies necessarily were 
‘ based upon general impressions. Two of the junior colleges reported no 


apparent changes if the postwar period of heavy veteran enrollment was 
disregarded. One junior college director felt that his students are more 
adult in their social activities and mterests. 

All but three of the high school administrators were of the opinion that 
present students in their schools are more mature socially than students of 
the 1930's. Several pointed out that many students today are accustomed 
to hotel dancing and night club entertainment, that they have “been around 
more,” and are more adult in their social standards and in their abilities to 
mix with adults. One principal, who felt that students today are about the 
same, expressed the opinion that many youth display a kind of “pseudo- 
sophistication” which does not represent real social maturity. 

One of the junior high principals stated that his students are, on the 
average, older in terms of their social experiences and responsibilities. The 
other two see little change. 


4. Do you see a difference in the types of adjustment problems you en- 
counter with students in 1954? In problems of behavior and discipline? 


None of the three junior college reports indicated much change in this 
respect. One administrator, however, qualified his answer with the com- 
ment that he felt that more problems associated with the use of liquor were 
apparent among his students today. 
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Twelve of the high school reports agreed that adjustment problems en- 
countered now are at least different, if not more extensive. One principal 
feels that in his school the problems with boys are about the same but that 
discipline problems with girls have increased in both number and severity. 
Another points out that during the 1930’s many student problems arose 
out of economic difficulties. Today, he feels, many problems arise from the 
easy availability of too much money and from the influences arising from 
broken homes. In regard to discipline and behavior problems this principal 
makes the following comment: 


“I am strongly prejudiced in favor of today’s pupils in respect to both individual and 
group behavior. Today's youngsters seem to have gained a better insight as to the function 
of the school in modern society. I am certain that teachers and administrators have gained 
more knowledge as to the needs and problems of children at all ages. Perhaps these two 
factors in combination provide a better description of the processes which are now generally 
found in most schools in their counseling and guidance services offered to youngsters who 
have adjustments to make.” 


Several principals report fewer discipline and behavior problems now while 
others feel that such difficulties are more frequent. Other factors identified 
as being responsible for student adjustment problems include the increased 
numbers of working mothers, the uncertainties associated with the lives of 
military families, and the increased use of alcohol and its effects upon family 
life. 

One of the junior high principals feels that adjustment problems are 
much better handled by his school staff today. The other two principals 
agree that in their communities they face more adjustment difficulties be- 


cause of the large numbers of new families which have not been completely 
assimilated into community life. 


5. Is there a difference in the socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds of' 
students today as contrasted with students in the 1930's? 


The three groups of respondents agreed almost unanimously that the 
past twenty years have brought marked changes in the socioeconomic and 
ethnic backgrounds of the students in their schools. One of the junior col- 
lege administrators reports little change in student backgrounds in terms 
of the occupation of parents. However, this same school reports a study 
showing that in the early 1930's over 80 percent of its students were born 
in California. In the late 1940’s 55 percent were native born, 18 percent 
were in-migrants from Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, and 27 percent 
were born elsewhere. 

A high school principal reports that the increased enrollment of students 
of “foreign” background, largely Mexican-American, is one of the major 
developments in his school during the past twenty years. He feels that the 
greater numbers of these youth who graduate from high school and enter 
college is evidence of the improved holding power of the school and also of 
the increasing willingness of such cultural groups to make better use of the 
schools in helping their youth to fit into present day American life. 
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Another principal from a San Joaquin Valley community reports : 


“We now have a far larger percentage of colored youngsters than twenty years ago. . . . 
We also have a higher percentage of Mexican students due primarily to the fact that they 
are now staying in school and finishing high school rather than dropping out as they did 
earlier.” 

From a city high school principal in Southern California comes the 
following comment : 

“There is a difference in the socioeconomic background of our students because of the 
tremendous in-migration from the southern and southwestern parts of the United States. 
The Negro proportion in our high school remains about the same as it was in the early 
thirties, but it is now made up largely of students who have moved here since 1942 from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and other southern states. Prior to 1939, the students attend- 
ing our high school were mostly Mexicans, Anglos, and Negroes who have lived for some 
time in our community or its immediate environment. Since that time we have become some- 
thing of a melting pot, and the integration of the student body has been more difficult.” 


Similar trends are indicated in the junior high schools reporting. One 
principal feels that the changes have produced many problems but that the 
net result has been a noticeable improvement in the manner in which stu- 
dents from different backgrounds get along with each other. 


6. Do you detect differences in the personal educational and occupational 
objectives of your students? 


The three junior college adininistrators state that more students plan 
to attend college and that there appears to be more desire to get into the 
professions. Ten of the high school reports indicate changes while four 
indicate no evident differences. One principal, whose school is in an agri- 
cultural area, reports that fewer students are preparing for college or for 
skilled trades. Another writes: 

“Today's graduates have more occupational and vocational information and more self- 


knowledge than graduates of ten, fifteen, or twenty-five years ago. Consequently, I believe 
educational goals are better defined and are individually more possible of attainment.” 


Other comments point out that some parents today allow their children to 
take easy subjects rather than courses that will provide the needed founda- 
tion for college or vocational work, that students today. are preparing for 
jobs rather than for W.P.A. or N.Y.A., that the proportion of students 
going on to college or junior college is greater today, and that more stu- 
dents seem to have a definite occupational and educational objective. Two 
of the junior high administrators see little change but point out that stu- 
dents today are influenced by the certainty of military service. 


7. Are there differences in the attitudes of students and their families 
toward school and school life? 


Most of the administrators reporting feel that parents continue to have 
faith in education as a means of achieving a good life. Several express the 
opinion that this faith is stronger today than ever before and point to the 
increasing tendency to remain in school longer as evidence that both par- 
ents and youth place a higher value upon education. One high school prin- 
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cipal expresses a reaction shared by several others in the following 
comment: 

“It does seem to me that parents are now more critical of the level of achievement in 
school and of some of the subjects taught. Students are somewhat more critical of school 
routine and a little more outspoken in questioning courses and their content. On the other 
hand, I think that there is now a more general recognition of the importance of education in 
our society and a greater willingness to pay the price that a good educational program costs.” 


Other respondents indicate their opinions that parents are better in- 
formed about schools today, that parents and schools co-operate more suc- 
cessfully, and that parents feel much freer to visit schools and to talk with 
school people about their children. 


8. Do you identify important differences in students’ achievement in school 
subjects? 

The administrators point out that this question is difficult to answer in 
generalized terms. Factors such as the greater numbers of youth who re- 
main in school longer and the difficulties associated with comparing achieve- 
ment records of twenty years ago with those of today must be considered. 
One respondent is of the opinion that schools today have much more ac- 
curate measures of achievement than was the case in the 1930's. 

A junior college administrator feels that modern students as a group 
are weaker in the use of English in written and spoken form. Another junior 
college director states that the general achievement level of his student 
group may be lower but that the better students who go on to the university 
are just as successful as they ever were. 

Eight of the high school administrators feel that there has been no 
measurable change in the general achievement of students in their schools. 
One reports that he has four second generation students in his small rural 
high school now and that they seem to be achieving about as their parents 
did. Of the six who see a change in the general level of achievement, three 
believe that it has fallen and three that it has risen. Those who feel that 
their students are achieving less well, indicate that they have larger groups 
today of less able and less highly motivated youth. Those who express the 
opinion that the general achievement is better, believe that improved teach- 
ing methods have resulted in greater individual achievement by both able 
and less able students. Several respondents express the belief that students 
today have a more comprehensive knowledge than students in the 1930's. 
Part of this, they feel, is the result of a broadened curriculum in the school 
and part of the learning that results from non-school sources such as radio 
and television. 

Two of the junior high school principals find little if any change in the 
general achievement of their students. One feels that the level in his school 
is distinctly lower because of a marked change in the nature of his student 
body. 

Conclusion.—The most valid conclusion that might be drawn from 
these twenty expressions of opinion is that changes in the characteristics of 
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student populations during the past twenty years vary widely from school 
to school. Many communities and neighborhoods have become entirely 
different places during the past two decades and their schools reflect these 
changes. Others have changed very little. In general, the administrators 
expressing opinions here seem to feel that secondary school students in Cali- 
fornia tend to be somewhat younger than twenty years ago. They appear 
to be of about the same average ability but more of them remain in school 
longer and this results in a school population with slightly lower average 
academic ability, somewhat less motivation to do well in academic subjects, 
and a wider range of academic abilities. The administrators seem to agree 
that modern students are more sophisticated in their social experiences and 
interests and that adjustment problems encountered among secondary 
school students seem to be somewhat different in nature. There is no clear 
agreement, however, as to whether behavior and discipline problems are 
more or less frequent or severe. The administrators agree that the socioeco- 
nomic and ethnic backgrounds of their students are quite different today 
although the specific differences might vary widely from community to 
community. In general, students tend to have personal educational and 
occupational objectives that involve more schooling and there is some reason 
to believe that students today are somewhat more specific and certain as to 
their objectives. The administrators seem to feel that parents tend to be 
both more co-operative and more critical toward the school. They express 
the opinion that it is difficult to generalize about achievement in school sub- 
jects but that probably there has been no marked change either for better or 
for worse. 


(Note: The author of this report wishes to express his gratitude to the twenty secondary 
school administrators who marked the opinion sheets used as the basis for the article. Some 
of the respondents requested that their schools not be identified and for that reason none of 
the names were used.) 





EDMUND G. BROWN 
says 
Speak Out Against Fear 


Attorney General of California, Edmund G. Brown, in speaking before a general session 
of the California Association of Secondary School Administrators, in April 1954 in San 
Francisco stated : 


I urge that all of us not be afraid to think, to speak and to act, according to our lights. 

The parents of the youth in each of your communities have assigned their children to 
your care and guidance. These parents fully realize that students take strength and courage 
from their teachers. The student is the image of his teacher. If his teacher is without fear, 
so grows the student. 





High School Graduates, 1934 and 1954: 


A Comparison 


By CARL A. LARSON 





If we compared two high school classes graduating 20 years apart, 
what would we find? When judged on the basis of high school ac- 
complishments, how would the members of a class graduating in 1954 
compare with the members of a class graduating in 1934? If differ- 
ences do exist, would they be marked enough so that they could be 
identified? To get at these general questions, the writer compared 
two such classes. This is the result of the study. The high school se- 
lected will remain anonymous. 





The High School Selected 


Except for convenience and availability, there was no particular reason 
to select one high school over another high school in the State. The avail- 
ability of records and key personnel, however, were important in the selec- 
tion. 

The high school selected has an enrollment of approximately 2000 stu- 
dents, and one teacher is employed for approximately every 22 students en- 
rolled. No claims are made as to representativeness although there is no 
reason to doubt that the school is fairly typical of schools of its size through- 
out the State. 

The size of the student body at present cannot be compared directly 
with the size of the student body in 1934. The enrollment is smaller today 
than it was 20 years ago, chiefly because more than one high school serves 
the area where one was found previously. In 1934 the high school housed 
well over 3000 students and employed a faculty of about 140 teachers. The 
student-teacher ratio was approximately one teacher for every 24 students. 
If all the high school students in the district had been served by only one 
high school in 1953-54, the student body would have exceeded 4000, and 
the seniors graduating last spring would have numbered over 850. 


Method of Investigation 


The two classes were compared through the use of information on the 
cumulative records of members of the two classes. Interviews with two 
members of the school staff, one certificated and one not certificated, were 
also held to obtain information. Both individuals have known intimately 
the range of situations over the 20 year period, one from a classroom teach- 
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er’s and vice-principal’s point of view and the other as an invaluable mem- 
ber of the office staff. 


Sampling Procedures 


Information was not collected on every student graduating in 1934 and 
1954. A random sample of the cumulative records of each class was used. 
Table 1 shows the number of students in each sample. 


TABLE 1 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES: 1934 AND 1954 
NUMBER ON WHICH DATA WERE COLLECTED 





1934 1954 


No. in No. in No. in No. in 
Class Sample Percent Class Sample Percent 








190 57 252 143 57 
161 57 208 112 54 


351 57 460 255 55 





Chronological Ages 


Are high school students graduating at a younger age than they did 
twenty years ago? Table 2 shows how the chronological ages of members 
of the two groups were distributed at the time of graduation. The students 
graduating in 1954 were on the average older although this difference was 
not statistically significant. The actual difference of 1.1 months in favor 
of the 1954 group produced a critical ratio of only .44. The difference is 
thus highly unreliable and the conclusion which must be drawn is that no 
difference was proven to exist between these two classes. 

As a group, the students graduating in 1934 were both younger and 
older than the 1954 group. In the 1954 class, there were no students gradu- 
ating older than 20 years, 11 months, whereas among the 1934 graduating 
class, about 2 percent were older than 20 years, 11 months. In 1934, about 
10 percent of the senior class graduated before they were 17 years old while 
only about 2 percent of the 1954 class graduated prior to reaching this age. 
About 10 percent of the 1934 class were over 19 years old when they re- 
ceived their high school diplomas but only about 3 percent of the 1954 class 
were this old. Although in terms of central tendency there was no difference 
in age between the 1934 and 1954 graduates, the age characteristics of the 
two groups were quite different. 

Policies restricting retardation and acceleration may be part of the 
answer to the fewer number of students at the upper and lower age brackets 
in 1954. The legal age of school entrance since the late nineteen hundreds 
has been downward with the exception of two years ago when it was raised 
three months. 
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TABLE 2 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF 1934 AND 1954 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 





1934 1954 


Ages Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile 








. 8 mo.—24 yr. 11 mo 1 
. 4 mo.—24 yr. 0 
—24yr. ; 0 
. 8 mo.—23 yr. 9 
. 4 mo.—23 yr. 0 

—23 yr. 

. 8 mo.—22 yr. 

. 4 mo.—22 yr. 
—22 yr. 3 

. 8 mo.—21 yr. 

. 4 mo.—21 yr. 
—2lyr. ; 

. 8 mo.—20 yr. 

. 4 mo.—20 yr. 
—20 yr. : 

. 8 mo.—19 yr. 

yr. 4 mo.—19 yr. 
—119yr. 

. 8 mo.—18 yr. 

. 4 mo.—I8 yr. 
—l8yr. : 

. 8 mo.—I17 yr. 

. 4 mo.—17 yr. 
—l7yr. ; 

. 8 mo.—16 yr. 

. 4 mo.—l6 yr. 

—16 yr. 

. 8 mo—15 yr. 

. 4 mo—15 yr. 
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Academic Aptitude 


How do present day high school students compare in academic aptitude 
with students who graduated two decades ago? Table 3 visualizes the range 
of academic aptitude test scores of the two samples of 1934 and 1954 
graduates. Fortunately, comparable test data over this interval of time 
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TABLE 3 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE OF 1934 AND 1954 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 





1934 1954 


1.Q.’s Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile 








2 99.6 
2 98.8 
9 96.6 
15 91.8 
2 84.3 
34 73.1 
37 
32 
34 
19 
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were available. The Otis Self Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination, had been given in the 10th grade to nearly every 
member of the class of 1954, and to about half the students completing high 
school in 1934. Only these Otis I.Q.’s are represented in Table 3. 

The mean I.Q. of 1934 graduates of 100.3; of 1954 graduates it was 
95.6. The difference in favor of the class of 1934 by almost five I.Q. points 
can be considered as a real difference and not due to sampling or chance 
errors. 

About 70 percent of the 1934 class had Otis I.Q.’s which exceeded 100. 

‘Approximately 50 percent of the 1954 class were so designated. While 
about 8 percent of the 1954 graduates had I.Q.’s of 80 points or less, only 
about one percent of the 1934 group fell at or below this level. 

The number of low academic ability students graduating in 1954 may 
be an indication that this particular high school is serving a greater range 
of secondary school age youth than ever before. Whether it would have 
been impossible for some of these students to graduate 20 years ago is not 
known, but the evidence shows that this high school is giving proportion- 
ately more low ability students extended high school experiences than it 
did in the past. 

Of academic interest are the I.Q.’s obtained by the 1934 graduates on 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. Records were available showing 
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that one hundred eighty-nine graduates of 1934 in the sample had taken 
this academic aptitude test. The mean of the group was 104.6 I.Q. points. 
Experience shows that Otis scores tend to cluster around the mean more 
closely than they do on many other tests. It will be recalled that the 1934 
Otis mean was 100.3 (N = 132). 


College Preparation 


From the permanent records available, it was impossible to determine 
with accuracy the number of students who had sought and completed col- 
lege or university courses of study. The records showed the individuals in 
each class who were recommended for university attendance. Twenty 
years ago the same proportion of students was university recommended as 
was recommended last spring. In the samples, 13.5 percent of the 1934 
class and 14.8 percent of the 1954 class received this academic distinction. 


Socioeconomic Background 


The occupations of the parents of members of the two classes were re- 
garded as indicators of socioeconomic backgrounds. Table 4 makes possible 
a comparison between the two groups in this respect. 


. TABLE 4 
OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS 





1934 1954 








Occupations Number Percent Number Percent 





Agriculture 22 6.6 6 
Professional 30 9.0 37 
Clerical 36 10.8 36 
Semi-Professional 43 13.0 30 
Unskilled Labor 36 10.8 37 
Management 7 17.2 32 
Skilled Labor 32.5 102 


wt ee ee 
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No particular method or technique was used to categorize the occupa- 
tions as organized in Table 4. Arbitrary decisions based upon titles appear- 
ing on the student records were made. Both groups were categorized in the 
same way. 

The percentage of parents engaged in agricultural pursuits decreased 
during the 20 year period while the number of parents engaged in the pro- 
fessions increased. Management showed the greatest decrease, falling from 
17 percent in 1934 to 11 percent two ten year periods later. This decrease is 
surprising as nationally the increase in the number of small businesses has 
been marked. 


THE INTERVIEWS 


Of a more subjective nature are the evidences of difference presented 
during interviews with the two members of the staff. The following ac- 
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count is a description of changes which they believe have taken place in 
the student body in the last 20 years. 


Composition of the Student Body 


A change has occurred in the composition of the student body. The 
community represented has grown rapidly and has become highly indus- 
trialized resulting in a student population shift in the direction of the lower 
academic ability student. During recent years a sizable number of students 
with marked language handicaps have enrolled. Last year three hours of 
special classes to increase English Communication Skills were held for 
these students. Each year the need for these classes grows. There are 
enough students with reading difficulties caused by language handicaps to 
affect over-all scholastic ability. Rarely do these students graduate. 

High school students also are younger today. Older students who re- 
turn to school now are encouraged to enroll in regular adult education 
classes whereas twenty years ago there was no adult education program 
as we know it today. 


Social Maturity 


Today high school students are socially more mature and alert; they 
are more adult in their manners. By social maturity is meant a student's 
relationship with his fellow students, his teachers, and other adults. Citi- 
zenship is not considered. Societal expectations are greater now. For 
example, in 1934 marriage among people of high school age was the ex- 
ception. Today this is less true. Day in and day out during 1953-54 many 
more opportunities were provided students for developing poise and con- 
fidence than were provided in 1933-34. 

In general, the conduct of present day high school youth is superior 
to that of students in the past. This is particularly true of their group 
conduct under the supervision of the school. High school people are given 
many opportunities to evaluate and solve group behavior problems. Twenty 
years ago there was much more hesitancy in bringing persons or groups 
before student assemblies. Today there is less fear of embarrassment by 
the conduct of groups ot students. 

Classroom conduct has also improved. More information is available 
about students and greater use is made of it. Course selection procedures 
have improved and early identification and referral have had a marked 
effect on adjustment. 


Responsibility 


Who accepted their responsibilities more fully? High school students 
in 1934 or 1954? It is impossible to credit either group with the possession 
of greater responsibility. Insecurities affected the behavior of members 
of both groups. In 1934 it was largely economic. In the thirties nearly 
every student was without financial means. Today most students have 
money and those without make up the minority group. From this latter 
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group stem many of our school problems. Also, the propaganda bombard- 
ment by the various Services is constant. Decisions about military service 
are difficult to make and often create emotional problems. 


Attitude Toward School 


The over-all attitude toward school has improved. The recognition 
of the need to be successful scholastically is greater in 1954 than in 1934. 
Among both parents and students there is less “Well, if they don’t make 
good in school they will on the job.”” This new atmosphere of seriousness 
has made itself felt since the days of World War II. 


Lowering of Standards 


Does today’s student expect to receive without effort that for which 
the student in 1934 knew he had to work? Charging today’s youth with 
this attitude is unfair. If true today, is has been true for all ages. 

Standards have not been lowered nor have high school diplomas been 
made cheaper. More avenues have been added through which they may 
be earned. More knowledges are now recognized as worthy of inclusion 
in high school programs. 


CoNCLUSION 


Both quantitative and qualitative data have been presented for con- 
sideration. The evidence is both objective and subjective. Statewide and 
general conclusions should not be drawn from the data, although wider 
applications may be indicated in certain instances. Sampling of various 
types of high schools throughout the State would be necessary before gen- 
eralized conclusions could be made with any degree of confidence. 

It seems relatively certain that the student make-up of the two classes 
was not the same. A more representative cross section of the District’s 
high school age youth was represented in the class of 1954. The age char- 
acteristics of the two classes were also dissimilar with more older students 
being enrolled in 1934. 

There is evidence, although subjective, that 1954 graduates were so- 
cially more mature than 1934 graduates, particularly in their group conduct. 
A more serious desire for academic achievement was noted among 1954 
graduates and they possessed a generally more favorable attitude toward 
school. No differences were noted in responsibleness. 





Social Pressures Influencing Adolescent 
Behavior 


By H. ORVILLE NORDBERG 


Whenever sociologists start to list and describe the social pressures cur- 
rently bearing upon adolescents, they are impressed first with the number 
and intensity of these pressures and then by the apparent resiliency of 
youth in battling and usually conquering them. 

That there are so many wholesome, industrious, and responsible youth 
in the schools actually is cause for profound wonder. For, if today’s teach- 
ers and administrators had to struggle through the decades of depression 
and war, secondary school youth in the fifties must face equally severe and 
worrisome things with equal strength and different if not greater skills. 
It often seems as if today’s social conditions were devised fiendishly to 
produce the irresponsible, the neurasthenic, the immoral, vicious, apathetic, 
and the spoiled. 

These conditions exert similar but not identical forces on youth all 
over the United States. It is not easy to hide in today’s society. In Cali- 
fornia, however, social conditions match those existing elsewhere with a 
few regional exotics added. The range and variety of social pressures 
upon California secondary school youth almost equal the State’s famed 
diversities in climate, topography, natura! resources, crops, and cultures. 
Six social pressures are outlined here. 

Both teachers and pupils in the 1930's often believed that the lack of 
money was the root of all evil. Many school children were hungry and 
poorly clothed; they had little or no spending money and their parents 
were worried and even desperate about buying groceries and paying the 
rent. Today, the hungry teen-agers are those undergoing foolish diets and 
the scantily clad are so attired for airier seasons. In 1934, children walked 
or rode to school on buses and a very few owned battered old puddle- 
jumpers; in 1954, a good car or an expensive hot-rod is commonplace. 
European visitors to California schools cannot quite believe the luxuries 
which these youngsters take for granted. 

A fat dozen years of steady employment, jobs for the trained and the 
unskilled alike, good wages and overtime pay, and big fast profits for the 
entrepreneur comprise the experience of youth today. Success is measured 
by dollars and a great many Californians who were broke in 1934 are finan- 
cially successful today. Need youngsters think twice about an expensive 
dance date? Hesitate about a class ring or sweater? Worry about buying 
another dress? Postpone buying actual necessities ? There are many adoles- 
cents whose pressures are these no longer ; rather the social forces demand 
further acquisition, greater expenditure, more lavish display. A twenty- 
dollar bill burns a big hole in a boy’s pocket. 
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In metropolitan areas, entire merchandising programs are built around 
the teen-age market, for advertisers know that youth are susceptible to 
suggestion. Because adolescents typically want to look alike and talk alike, 
the huckster’s cries pay off with the youngsters. And yet there still are 
those in the schools who cannot compete with the easy-spending crowd. 

A second social pressure, then, involves the class structure of the com- 
munity. Every large city and most towns and wide places in the road have 
been affected by war-time and postwar changes. In several older commu- 
nities, established people—retail merchants, teachers, clerks, construction 
trades workers, professionals—suddenly have been invaded by swarms of 
the newly rich, whose ranch wagons and Cadillacs, great rambling homes 
and swimming pools, establish class barriers that march right into the 
classroom. Resentment, arrogance, envy and misunderstanding frequently 
have followed, and the secondary schools have found cliques springing up 
to crystallize into groups with rigid membership requirements. The young- 
ster who is not invited loses status ; to gain distinction and necessary atten- 
tion, he may become apathetic or openly antagonistic toward school, he may 
commit crimes, become truant, or establish militant rival groups. In lower 
socioeconomic groups, adolescents may copy tough adult models as seen on 
TV or the moving picture screen, or as learned in tactic books. (These 
are otherwise known as comic books but few are comical and some provide 
lessons in violence, the techniques of robbery and burglary, and tactics in 
avoiding capture.) In middle and upper groups, youngsters may emulate 
their ideals from reading or the movies or as observed in their own homes 
and public places. 

Ordinarily, adolescent mores match the behavior habits and ideals of 
the social class to which their families belong, although exceptions are fre- 
quent in a mobile population. Attitudes toward church attendance, con- 
spicuous waste, and social and business ethics vary according to class mem- 
bership ; convictions differ about modesty, drinking, honesty, courtesy, and 
the sanctity of marriage. In California’s melting pot, cross-currents swirl 
so rapidly about the adolescent that his insecurities often betray him. It is 
not entirely his fault. 

When several hundred people roll into California every day of the week, 
new social forces are created which did not exist twenty years ago. These 
are related but distinguished from forces arising from differences in class 
structure. Thousands of American citizens of racial and religious rminori- 
ties have poured into this State in the last dozen years. Other fertile thou- 
sands have entered California without trade or professional skills, with 
meager educational backgrounds, or with strong social convictions differ- 
ing from those generally prevailing. Managers and executives accustomed 
to conservative Atlantic communities have moved to the hospitable and 
flourishing West. Ideas born from contact with new and diverse regional, 
national, racial, and religious mores confuse and excite the youngster. 
What should he believe? Where should he turn for help in his striving to 
grow up? 
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He can turn to conformity. That is where millions of his elders are 
turning. This type of social pressure is insidious because it is the easy way 
of getting along in an industrial, democratic society where everyone wants 
an assurance of security. Because everyone must conform to some degree 
in any organization, it is simple to extend obedience to custom by an un- 
thinking conformity which smothers individual integrity, starves intellec- 
tual curiosity, and avoids personal responsibility. 

This very real pressure upon the adolescent requires only one thing: 
identify the prevailing fashion or concept and step into line. It is as easy 
as that. Thus if the majority mocks at careful book study, stop studying ; 
if the crowd mixes beer and gasoline, help the stirring ; if teachers are tobe 
badgered and principals to be laughed at, join the fun. This problem al- 
ways has faced schools, of course, but now thoughtful dissent takes more 
courage. The student who earnestly and energetically wants information 
and ideas does not fit the pattern laid out by abundant prosperity, victory 
in war, and the TV set. Conformity breeds mediocrity, and America did 
not become great that way. We were born free. 

Speak up against regimentation? Teen-age boys and girls know one 
answer to that. The draft. Much of their re-arranging of prejudice pivots 
about the current quota for the State, the possibilities and the uncertainties 
of military service. Here is a social pressure which stems from national 
policy and affects all youth. It may accelerace marriage rates and frivolity; 
it may sober and it may strike fear. The draft may motivate greater learn- 
ing and mature planning. But it is there, waiting, and no high school student 
is ignorant of its existence. How it affects the individual depends upon his 
abilities as they are guided by several influences. 

A major influence and a constant social pressure upon the student is the 
school’s curriculum and its allied activities. When the new student makes 
his first choice of electives and makes a decision about the so-called college 
preparatory program, he is tagged just as surely as if he were a pheasant 
or a striped bass. Everybody knows about his plans. And in most Cali- 
fornia schools there is a greater social distinction tied to the college prepa- 
ratory program than to any other. 

Here and there, core curriculums are serving to break down some of 
these more rigid routes to graduation, but in other communities the X-Y-Z 
plans and consequent determination of courses and classmates stoutly main- 
tain and even increase their professional advocates. Of course, a student 
can transcend the trivia of academic schedules and be a student leader or a 
sharp-shooting center or popular halfback. He may develop musical talents 
or become a yell leader or the sports editor. He may be a smooth dancer 
who finds service on the social committee rewarding. But in any event the 
need for recognition is there and not everyone can edge into the spotlight. 
Intelligently directed allied activities in the school offer real opportunities 
for youth to express social pressures in healthy ways, but even here a com- 
petitive society scorns the failure. 

When a student’s family fails him, or his own health prohibits running 
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the full face, the struggle is that much more difficult. A child of a broken 
home who receives welfare aid, a “government child,” has two strikes 
against him. There are 15,000 penitentiary inmates in California; who 
educates their children? Moreover, a thoughtful society cares for its physi- 
cally handicapped youth who are sensitive to troubles beyond those which 
challenge the vigorous. 

Money, class structure, and racial, religious, and regional origin are 
three. Mass conformity, the draft, and the jostling, volatile, terribly im- 
portant daily student life within the school make six social pressures. Some- 
times it is easy to forget other times and other troubles. 





CHANGE IN DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION STAFF ASSIGNMENTS, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Donald E. Kitch, Chief of the Bureau of Guidance since 1947, has been appointed Chief 
of the Supplemental Education Services Section of the Division of Instruction. During the 
past year Louis E. Means, formerly Consultant in School Recreation, has served as Chief 
of Supplemental Education Services on a temporary assignment. Mr. Mears is now a staff 
member in the Bureau of Secondary Education. 

In his new position Mr. Kitch will be responsible for co-ordinating the activities of five 
Division of Instruction units; namely, the Bureaus of (1) Adult Education, (2) Audio- 
Visual Education, (3) Guidance, (4) Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and (5) Special Education. Before joining the Department of Education staff, Mr. Kitch 
was co-ordinator of secondary education in the Contra Costa County Schools office for six 
years, was a teacher and counselor at Ventura Junior College, and served for eight years as 
superintendent of schools at St. John, Kansas. He is a graduate of Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kansas, and of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. He has carried on 
doctoral study at the University of Chicago and the University of Southern California. Mr. 
Kitch has served as president of the National Association of Guidance Supervisors and as a 
member of the editorial board for the Personnel and Guidance Journal. At present he is 
president of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the follow- 
ing books and pamphlets : 


Andrews, Gladys. Creative Rhythmic Movement for Children. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. viii + 198 pp. $4.75. 

Blaustein, Albert P., and Porter, Charles O. The American Lawyer. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. xiii + 360 pp. $5.50. 

Cole, Luella. Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1954. 677 pp. 
$6.00. 

Cooper, Charles W., and Cooper, Edris B. The Letter Writer. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 52 pp. 

Davis, Ira C., Burnett, John, and Gross, E. Wayne. Science. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1954. Book 1, viii + 341 pp. $3.16. Book 2, viii + 438 pp. $3.28. 

Diehl, Harold S., and Laton, Anita D. Health and Safety for You. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. xii + 515 pp. $3.76. 

Dull, Charles E., Brooks, William O., and Metcalfe, H. Clark. Modern Chemistry. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1954. xi+ 587 pp. $3.88. 

Educators’ Guide to Free Slidefilms, Sixth Annual Edition, 1954. Randolph, Wisc. : Educa- 
tors’ Progress Service. ix + 209 pp. 

Division of Surveys and Field Services, Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, 6th ed. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. : George Peabody College for Teachers, 1954. viii + 216 pp. $1.00. 

Halsey, Maxwell. Let’s Drive Right. New York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1954. 496 pp. 
$3.48. 

Hammond, Harold E. A Commoner’s Judge. Boston: Christopher Publishing House. 
456 pp. $5.00. 

Hart, William L. Trigonometry. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. vi + Text 211 pp. 
+ Tables 130 pp. $3.75. 

Hatcher, Hazel M., and Andrews, Mildred E. Adventuring in Home Living. Boston 16: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. x + 502 pp. $3.60. 

Johns, Edward B., Sutton, Wilfred C., and Webster, Lloyd E. Health for Effective Living. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. xviii + 473 pp. $4.75. 

Kettelkamp, Gilbert C. Teaching Adolescents. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. 
vii + Text 550 pp. $5.00. 

Kinder, James S., and McClusky, F. Dean. The Audio-Visual Reader. Dubuque: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1954. xiv + 382 pp. $5.75. 

Landis, Paul H. Your Marriage and Family Living. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1954. xi + 388 pp. $3.20. 

Lindgren, Henry C. Mental Health in Education. New York 17: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1954. xiii + 561 pp. $4.75. 

Mathematical Teaching Aids, supplement of Chicago Schools Journal, compiled by Joseph 
J. Urbancek. Chicago: Chicago Teachers College, 1954. 80 pp. 25 cents for individual 
copies, cost of postage only in quantities of 25 or more. 

Middlebrook, L. Ruth. Careers for English Majors. New York 3: New York University 
Press, 1954. 25 pp. Single copy, 25 cents; 25 or more copies, 10 cents each. 

Mort, Paul R., and Vincent, William S. Jntroduction to American Education. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. xi + 435 pp. $4.75. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Abilities Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company, 1954. Alpha Test: $2.25 net per package of 35; Beta 
Test, $2.35 net per package of 35; Gamma Test: $2.35 net per package of 35. 

Peterson, Edward Norman. Hjalmar Schacht—For and Against Hitler. Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House. 389 pp. $5.00. 

Peterson, Eleanor M. Aspects of Readability in the Social Studies. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. ix + 118 pp. $3.50. 
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Reeve, William D. Mathematics for the Secondary School. New York 17: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1954. xii + 547 pp. $5.95. 

Russell, David H. The Dimensions of Children’s Meaning Vocabularies in Grades Four 
Through Twelve. University of California Publications in Education, Vol. 11. 315 + 
414 pp. University of California Press, 1954, $1.25. 

Saylor, J. Galen, and Alexander, William M. Curriculum Planning. New York 16: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1954. xiii + 624 pp. $5.50. 

Sorenson, Herbert. Psychology in Education, 3d ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1954. x + 577 pp. $5.50. 

Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional Children 1952-53. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1954. vi+ 78 pp. 20 cents. 

Thayer, V. T. Public Education and Its Critics. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
x + 170 pp. $2.50. 

Turpin, Edna, and Wingo, Alfred L. This Is Our Land. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1954. 71 pp. $1.75. 

Warters, Jane. Techniques of Counseling. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 
viii + 384 pp. $4.75. 

Weber, Clarence A. Personnel Problems of School Administrators. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. xi + 378 pp. $5.00. 

Winchell, Florence S. Three “Incarnations’—Part of the Story of a Woman’s Life. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House. 268 pp. $3.50. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Cole, Luella. Reading Rapidly and Well. Revised ed. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1954. 16 pp. 15 cents. 





STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN 
—Facts from the social scene 


Each day the American People produce about one bittion dollars worth of goods and 
services. (National product for 1954 is expected to go over $365 billion, Commerce Depart- 
ment reports.) 


* * * 


As a nation, we spend about $3.50 a year for textbooks for each elementary and sec- 
ondary school child. (American Textbook Publishers Institute estimates a total expenditure 
in 1953 of $125,700,000 for public school texts and $42,000,000 for college texts.) 

. * > 


In 1932 there were 127,500 school districts in the United States. Today, due to consoli- 
dation, the number stands at about 60,000. 
* * + 

There were only 11 deaths resulting from competitive athletics in the two years 1951- 
1952. Baseball and softball accounted for four of the deaths; golf, three ; basketball, two; 
and football and track, one death each. (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., says the hazards 
of competitive athletics are not great.) 
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Here are modern tests and textbooks that reflect our half century of 
experience in working with educators to meet the changing needs of 
America’s schools— 


oris QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS: 

New Edition 

These are direct descendants of the first group tests of general intelli- 
gence to be published for school use. This series yields reliable results, 


and saves time in both administration and scoring. Forms cover elementary 
school, and high school and college levels. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A completely new edition for grades 1-9 continues a series that has been 
the standard in achievement measurement for over thirty years. National 
norms are based on testing more than 360,000 pupils. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


This widely and successfully used series by Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, 
and Lankford builds children’s confidence in their own ability and 
encourages them to think problems out for themselves. Arithmetic and 
mathematic materials have always concerned us—one of the first four 
books we published in 1905 was an arithmetic text for the Philippines, 
and many popular books with Dr. John R. Clark as co-author have been 
on our list for 35 years. 








Today, World Book Company’s authors and editors are continuing to 
build new publications—textbooks, standard tests, professional books for 
teachers—fo serve you and your pupils in the years to come. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
M. W. Pechet, California Representative 
Donald B. jones, Pacific Manager 





